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MEDIUMISTIC INVESTIGATIONS AND THEIR 
DIFFICULTIES. 


By James H. Hyslop. 





















Knowing the difficulties under which Dr. Richard 
Hodgson did his work and desiring to put him in a position 
to carry it on more effectively, I once went to a wealthy 
gentleman, living on Fifth Avenue in New York City, who 
had spent thousands of dollars on fraudulent mediums, and 
asked him to do something for the scientific side of the in- 
vestigations. He replied that he would give us $10 to inves- 
tigate the mediums in New York City, saying that this was 
sufficient and that there was no need of investigating cases 
as the Society did it. He could not understand how a man 
could spend from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars scien- 
tifically investigating this problem, as Dr. Hodgson had done. 
Understanding of scientific methods and requirements were 
as far from this man as from a child, and in spite of the decep- 
tion which he admitted he had suffered at the hands of me- 
diumistic vampires, he still clung to the delusion that the phe- 
nomena were determinable in the simplest manner. 

On another occasion, while campaigning for the organi- 
zation of the present American Society, a gentleman who 
gave me $5000 for the preliminary fund was talking with me 
about the plans when I happened to remark that we wanted a 








million dollars’ endowment. He looked at me strangely and 
said to me that I should not tell anyone the fact, as it would 
frighten them from giving anything. He then confessed 
that he had not understood how I could use the $25,000 
which I had sought for the organization fund. I soon ex- 
plained to him the necessity for a large endowment and he 
was more ready to acquiesce, tho still perplexed to under- 
stand how a large endowment could be used. He was accus- 
tomed to seeing men spend a small fund on some project and 
publish the conclusions, while the public accepted the ver- 
dict without question. Psychic research was to him as sim- 
ple as looking in the grass for a lost pocket-knife. 

One can overlook the limitations of the layman in such 
matters. But it is different with the scientific man. He is 
supposed to know something of the difficulties attending all 
scientific research and to know that we cannot rush into the 
investigation of complicated problems without possessing 
the patience of Job and the resources of a Croesus. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this class of men does not always, or 
often, exhibit the virtues required of it. Ignorance and stu- 
pidity often characterize it as they do those who are less fa- 
vored by scientific training and intelligence. It may not be 
general ignorance that serves as an obstacle, but ignorance 
of the special facts demanding attention, and the stupidity 
is not that of general ignorance, but such as is produced by 
the bias of actual knowledge in other departments, which 
tends to establish a body of prejudices against any new ideas. 
What the scientific man often gains by his knowledge, when 
he is asked to listen to new facts, is lost by the tendency to 
dogmatic limitations of his knowledge. What we supposed 
to have become a fixed law of things tends to exclude all real 
or apparent exceptions from recognition, real exceptions 
rightly so, but the problem to be settled is just when we have 
real exceptions. 

This previous knowledge not only tends to establish a 
bias against new ideas, but it tends at the same time to as- 
sociate with it a fixed reliance on those methods alone bl 
which that previous knowledge has been obtained. ‘The con- 
sequence is that impatience is displayed when any demand 
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is made that other methods are nessessary for investigation 
than those which prevail in the well-known. But it may 
just as well be learned first as last that sporadic phenomena 
require more patient methods than those which we can ob- 
tain or discover almost at will. 

It is the ordinary layman who exhibits the proper patience 
vith the phenomena of psychic research, rather than the 
scientific devotee. Whether it is because he has learned 
that he cannot control the phenomena as he desires or be- 
cause he has the time to spend in the work makes no dif- 
ference. He has learned the lesson which the scientist still 
needs to learn. ‘There is some excuse for the impatience of 
the scientific inquirer in the fact that, in his ordinary inves- 
tigations, his time and means are sufficient to accomplish 
much within reasonable limits. He can solve his problem 
in a comparatively short time and with less resources than 
are required for the study of sporadic facts. No doubt he 
could manifest the proper patience with slow methods had 
he adequate means to investigate and decide so large a prob- 
lem as confronts the psychic researcher. But until he has the 
time and means he must naturally be pardoned some impa- 
tience that he cannot solve a problem within the limits which 
the layman assigns to the inquiry. But whatever the reason 
for the situation it may be well to understand just what is 
necessary for studying the phenomena which come under the 
purview of psychic research. 

The principal object for consideration is the problem of 
managing mediumship. We are not concerned in this dis- 
cussion with the general field, but with the specific one of 
mediumship. All other psychic phenomena require special 
patience and knowledge for their correct handling and’ per- 
laps this is well enough admitted by those who have experi- 
mented with telepathy. But mediumship attracts our inter- 
est more distinctly because of the alleged or superficial char- 
acter of the phenomena. These purport to be the result of 
spirit intervention, and survival after death has such an ab- 
serbing interest for most people that the impatience for be- 
ing assured of it determines the impatience of the inquirer 
with methods that do not lead hurriedly to conviction. 

s 
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One thing must be said and it is that the ordinary layman 
has usually shown more sense in mediumistic experiments 
than the scientific man. He soon learns that he cannot 
dictate or determine the conditions under which he can ex- 
periment. It may be that he knows better the limitations 
of his knowledge and that he has to let things take their own 
course in such conditions But apart from this explanation 
of his action he also sees more quickly and recognizes more 
intelligently the fact that he is dealing with phenomena and 
conditions that do not conform to the ordinary standards of 
experiment. He treats the problem, whether instinctively 
or consciously makes no difference, with the tacit admission 
that the conditions determining them are not known and 
that we are dealing rather with an observational than an 
experimental science. This is the hard lesson for the scien- 
tific man to learn, accustomed as he is to assuming a com- 
plete knowledge of the conditions when he experiments. 
But this is the scientific man’s great mistake. Experiment 
is a very limited method in mediumship. It resembles only 
in a slight degree experiment in the physical sciences, and 
this degree involves only the control of a small part of the 
situation. The unknown complications are indefinitely num- 
erous compared with those of physics and chemistry. 

Taking the results superficially with mediumistic experi- 
ments it seems a simple thing to get the phenomena. It 
matters not what the explanation, whether they be regarded 
as due to secondary personality, telepathy or spirits. We 
simply go into the presence of the psychic and the facts are 
presented to us by writing or speech in the ordinary way. 
We make no allowance for complications and difficulties. 
We think that, if we are dealing with spirits, they should be 
able to communicate with us in a perfectly glib fashion. 
Some things seem to come so easily that we think all that we 
desire should come as easily and as promptly as we can ask 
questions. It takes us time to learn that this is not true. Of 
course it is natural to wonder at the limitations of the phe- 
nomena when those we obtain do not seem to be affected by 
any special difficulties. But it is just here that the layman 
has outstripped the scientific man in his discovery that he 
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cannot control the conditions under which the important 
facts are obtainable. ‘The self-confident public and the dog- 
matic sceptic, without any personal investigations, sit in 
judgment on the problem and imagine that, if we obtain any- 
thing supernormal at all, we should get anything we desire. 
This is basing expectations upon the conceptions of normal 
intercourse with each other, and perhaps, when some inci- 
dents apparently come easy, it may be natural to make this 
assumption. But investigation soon reveals its falsity, even 
tho we cannot explain the anomaly and even tho we regard 
the phenomena as wholly telepathic. On any theory what- 
ever of the facts this circumstance is true, namely that the 
difficulties are such as to make the work observational rather 
than experimental, and that view of the task invokes com- 
parison with astronomy rather than physics or chemistry. 
We can do nothing to make the conditions under which we 
observe and record astronomical phenomena. We wait for 
them to occur in the order of nature. In physics and chem- 
istry, and to some extent in biology, physiology and other 
sciences, we can determine the conditions under which phe- 
nomena may be produced and observed. But if we have any 
facilities at all for determining the situation in psychic re- 
search they are much more limited than in any other field of 
inquiry. 

The important consequence of this fact is the necessity 
of more humility on the part of our so-called scientists. 
Were the field a well understood one and the laws of its 
phenomena recognized, this humility might be less obligatory. 
But where we are absolutely ignorant of the conditions 
which determine the occurrence of the supernormal, it is our 
first duty to study the situation as we would the weather or an 
eclipse of the sun. We are not to dictate what the phenom- 
ena shall be, much as it might hasten conviction if we could. 
We must simply observe and collect facts until we can as- 
certain what their unity is. We are not to start with any 
preconceived hypothesis, whether of the normal or of the 
supernormal, but to collect and classify our facts until they 
reveal their own significance. This has not been the policy 
of institutional science in respect of psychic research. Its at- 
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titude has been to predetermine the conditions under which it 
would be convinced, much like the man who would not ad- 
mit that the earth went around the sun unless you made it 
clear to his sense perception that the earth was moving. 

We shall come to illustrations and proof of this duty to 
remain at the observational point of view a little later. We 
must first indicate the attitude of mind and interest which 
should govern method of investigation in such phenomena. 

The first thing to be demanded of any man who makes 
the slightest pretense of interest in psychic research is that 
he be open to any point of view regarding the facts. The 
usual habit is to assume that we are necessarily limited to the 
search for spirits and that our whole interest is in that out- 
come. ‘This is to assume that nothing has scientific interest 
unless it be supernormal and, more particularly, prove the 
existence of spirits. This position or attitude of mind may 
well be pardoned in the layman who does not care for science. 
But for the professed scientist to remain on this level is to 
demean his vocation. It is his business to be interested in 
all mental phenomena of an unusual kind, whether they have 
any bearing upon spiritistic theories or not. Indeed if his 
perpetual ranting about subconscious processes be true and 
intelligible; if he knows one half as much about these as he 
would have us believe, he might appreciate the opportunity 
to accumulate the facts that might prove his pretensions. 
The really scientific man should be as much interested in sec- 
ondary personality and the subconscious as in any other 
view, and if his sceptical limitation of the supernormal is to 
be justified or proved, he must be more interested in the non- 
spiritistic than in all the miracles of the people whom he 
ridicules. 

One of the clearest facts of scientific knowledge is that 
the supernormal actually exists. It makes no difference what 
explanation you give it. The facts which we name tel- 
epthy,—namely, mental coincidences between two persons’ 
minds that are not due to chance—and mediumistic phenom- 
ena that claim to be messages from the dead and cannot be 
normally explained, are as indisputable as are those of the 
weather or of sunrise and sunset. It is equally evident to all 
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intelligent students that these facts of a supernormal are 
found in an environment of more or less subconscious proc- 
esses connected with a great deal of chaff and twaddle. 
These subliminal phenomena are little known and quite as 
little studied. ‘They cannot be ignored in the explanation of 
the supernormal. They may not require the same causal 
source, but they are an integral part of the whole which de- 
mands explanation, and the really scientific man cannot ex- 
clude them from his attention while seeking either the certi- 
fication or the explanation of the supernormal. He must 
be as much interested in this chaff as in the more mysterious 
phenomena that are apparently more sensational. It does 
not explain them or make them intelligible to call them sub- 
liminal or subconscious. This is only a subterfuge, if it is 
supposed that we understand them as well as our normal 
experiences. Secondary personality, which the public often 
thinks is a kind of independent being besides our real self, but 
which is nothing of the kind to the scientific psychologist, is 
a source of much confusion, simply because it is a refuge 
from more exciting causes. Possibly men will not concede 
their ignorance of the subliminal until it can no longer be 
a protection against the spiritistic theory and then they will 
set about investigating it. They did this with muscle read- 
ing. In the days of Cumberland and Bishop it was the cus- 
tom to explain all their phenomena as muscle reading. No 
one thought of scientifically investigating the nature and 
limits of this phenomenon. But now that more important 
phenomena are forcing themselves upon the scientific world, 
the psychological Journals, twenty and thirty years behind 
the times, are beginning to publish detailed reports on muscle 
reading and similar phenomena. It is now highly respect- 
able to investigate muscle reading, but at the earlier period 
it was only to be used as a thing which we supposed we un- 
derstood, especially when it could be invoked to escape more 
disagreeable claims. It will probably be the same with sec- 
ondary personality and the subliminal. They are to be 
treated as well understood phenomena as long as they can 
serve as a refuge against so disreputable a belief as that in 
spirits and a future life! 
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But whatever utilities the subconscious may have in the 
warfare with spirits, the scientific man cannot ignore an in- 
terest in them, if he is to sustain his reputation for science. 
The very association of the supernormal with the subcon- 
scious makes it imperative to be as much interested in the 
one as the other, if we are scientific. ‘The nature and limits 
of the supernormal are circumscribed by this very setting. 
The explanation will take in the nature and limits of this 
environment as well as anything that transcends them, and 
a man who estimates the facts without being equally in- 
terested in the whole field descends to the same low level 
of intelligence as the people who accept it all as transcen- 
dental and view it with open-mouthed wonder. I feel some 
sympathy with this credulous class, but none with the soi 
disant scientist who is as much interested in spirits as the 
ignorant, and either tries to make you believe he is not by rid- 
iculing their claims or refuses to accept them because he can- 
not take the chaff with the wheat. With him, too, it is either 
all or nothing, a criterion that proves him quite as ignorant as 
the class he despises. If science has to respect the sceptical 
point of view, his opportunity lies in understanding the sub- 
conscious phenomena as a means of assigning limits to the 
supernormal and correcting the illusions that infect the naive 
interpretation of psychic phenomena. 

There is another set of considerations which the reputed 
scientific man has to learn and which he has not yet recog- 
nized. ‘They are the variety of limitations under which he can 
obtain satisfactory results. There are all sorts of conditions 
to be observed which will frustrate the most anxious ex- 
pectations unless they are reckoned with in experiment. We 
can best explain what they are by narrating the facts of 
experience on the part of those who have investigated the 
subject. A brief history of the case of Mrs. Piper will in- 
troduce this aspect of the problem. 

Readers of the Reports on that case will recall the fact 
that the first “control” of Mrs. Piper called himself “ Dr. 
Phinuit Scliville”, or “ Dr. Phinuit” for short. He was 
never able to prove his identity and in the discussion of the 
phenomena he had to be treated as a secondary personality 
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of Mrs. Piper, that is, a dreamin fabrication of her subcon- 
sciousness, whatever he was or might be in reality. The 
phenomena manifested by him never satisfied Dr. Hodgson 
until the Imperator group of trance personalities came into 
control. It was clear enough that many of them had at least 
the appearance of being spiritistic, but they were so un- 
systematic and chaotic that mind-reading appeared a toler- 
able explanation until the aspect of the case changed under 
another “ control”. 

This change followed the death of the Rev. Stainton 
Moses in England. He, too, had been a medium and his 
“controls” called themselves Imperator, Rector, Doctor, and 
Prudens, associated with still others. After the death of Mr. 
Moses the experiment was made of seeking the same per- 
sonalities for the work of Mrs. Piper, and whether we treat 
them as the result of suggestion or not, they appeared to com- 
municate there. On one occasion Dr. Hodgson seemed to 
be in communication with Imperator, the chief of the group, 
and asked him if he thought he could do anything with Mrs. 
Piper, as he had done with Stainton Moses. However we 
explain the reply and subsequent development of the case, 
Dr. Hodgson received the response which, as nearly as I can 
recall it from a conversation with him, was: “ This is a worn 
and battered machine. It has been very much abused. Ido 
not know whether I can do anything with it or not. I am 
willing to try if you will follow my directions ”’. 

This being a rather rational possibility, Dr. Hodgson, 
not having been able to satisfy himself with the experi- 
ments he had been performing for some years, resolved to ac- 
cept the situation and try another experiment. He agreed 
to let Imperator make the trial, whatever this personality 
was, whether a subconscious creation of Mrs. Piper or what it 
purported to be, and made his pledge to that effect which 
he kept for the rest of his life. It was this pledge and the 
conditions which it imposed in the course of his work which 
made it so difficult for many persons to get sittings, and 
some not at all. This he could hardly admit or avow at the 
time, except to persons in his confidence. He would have 
been totally misunderstood. It was not any pre-established 
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confidence in Imperator that induced him to take that course, 
but the necessity of trying an experiment and carrying it out 
to the end, whatever the consequences. 

When the promise was made and the situation accepted, 
Imperator began to lay down specific rules for the guidance 
of the experiment. They did not spare Mrs. Piper. They 
were quite as rigid in demanding sacrifice upon her part as 
upon his. They regulated the times of work and rest for 
both of them. This included the number of experiments per 
week, but no specification of rewards. The diet and read- 
ing of the medium were especial objects of direction and 
limitation, the diet being an abstemious one. The diet of 
Dr. Hodgson was also the subject of careful regulation, and 
all aspects of his physical health. As a part of the experi- 
ment these were followed, and it was only a short time be- 
fore the physical health of Mrs. Piper began to improve. It 
was apparent to all that the régime of Dr. Phinuit had more 
or less depleted her health, but this began to improve and 
with it the results of the mediumistic experiments. The 
character of the messages changed from an unsystematized 
and crazy-quilted mosaic of incidents to a perfectly orderly 
method and psychologically coherent style. The communi- 
cations, whatever interpretation we give them, appeared to 
be rationally directed toward a scientific end, namely, that of 
proving personal identity, and at times of indicating the 
philosophy of the whole affair. It was in the course of 
these experiments that Dr. Hodgson became impressed with 
the fact that the scientific conception of the problem had 
been fully realized outside the consciousness of the living, 
assuming that the whole non-evidential material was not a 
fabrication of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious action. But what- 
ever its source, it took the right point of view and represented 
a complete alteration of the character and position assumed 
by the Phinuit control, which never showed the slightest ap- 
preciation of what the problem really was, in spite of the 
fact that “ suggestion ” and inferences from the conversation 
of Dr. Hodgson had the same chance to create this system- 
atic process with Phinuit in control as when he was de- 
posed. 
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But the explanation of the phenomena is apart from the 
object of this paper. It matters not how we interpret them, 
whether as from a subjective or an objective source, they rep- 
resented an entirely changed conception of the problem ac- 
cording with what science might naturally expect in so com- 
plicated a situation. ‘The reduction of the number of sittings 
might be attributable to a personal interest on the part of 
Mrs. Piper’s subconscious to escape obligations and work, 
but the limitation of her diet to a less Epicurean one could 
hardly be ascribed to such a motive. In any case we have 
the fact that the health of Mrs. Piper and the character of 
the mediumistic results improved under these directions, and 
Dr. Hodgson found with himself that his own bodily con- 
dition was certainly not injured by accepting the suggestions 
thus made as to his own course of conduct. He told me 
that he was never physically better in his life than when fol- 
lowing out the directions of the trance personality who gave 
the name of Imperator. As a scientist he felt the obligation 
to test the advice and directions given. ‘They had some re- 
semblances in nature and effect to the suggestions and direc- 
tions given by the trance personalities to the author of the 
Oahspe Bible, which is a remarkably interesting document to 
psychic researchers, regardless of any interpretation that may 
be given to it. 

All this, however, is somewhat beside the mark. The 
primary interest in the phenomena is brought out in two 
things. (1) There is the light which this concession to the 
trance personalities throws upon the nature and development 
of mediumship. (2) There is the discovery of a very delicate 
mechanism connected with mediumistic experiments, a mech- 
anism which the average Philistine never suspects and usu- 
ally is too conceited and imperious to respect in his methods. 
What Dr. Hodgson soon remarked was the futility of the 
assumptions which he had all along been making in dealing 
with the trance personality calling himself Phinuit. Dr. 
Hodgson not only assumed that Phinuit was a secondary 
personality of Mrs. Piper, an assumption which was justified 
clearly enough from the standpoint of the standard of per- 
sonal identity which is necessary for proving the existence of 
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spirits, but he also assumed that he could badger Phinuit as 
he pleased, treating him as he would some common liar or 
fraud whom you could accuse and abuse to your heart’s con- 
tent. Simply because Phinuit was not able to answer ques- 
tions in the manner in which we had a priori supposed spirits 
should do, it was quietly assumed that he could be brow- 
beaten and abused as acommon cheat. Having found in the 
end that he never came to any definite conclusion by this 
method, Dr. Hodgson resolved on treating the trance per- 
sonalities as if they were what they claimed to be, and the 
whole nature of the phenomena seemed to change into some- 
thing like a rational order. Phinuit himself mellowed down 
into something like a human being and had less trouble in 
getting fair consideration. But above all the Imperator 
group of trance personalities gradually gained such ascend- 
ency over the Piper subconsciousness as to actually dis- 
possess the former control without his ability to even pro- 
test effectively and he disappeared to return no more, save 
perhaps once when a special friend of his régime had died. 
Experience in other cases has shown that some dangers 
exist in any forcible or violent means of exercising such 
controls. Here it was left to the tact and intelligence of the 
Imperator group which was to supplant Phinuit and they did 
it not only without friction of any sort but also accomplished 
their object of improving both the physical health of Mrs. 
Piper, which had been undermined by Phinuit who did not 
know his business, and the character of the results which 
were of special interest to the psychologist. 

But the most important discovery was the delicacy of the 
conditions under which he had to conduct the experiments. 
It showed itself in a variety of ways which only Dr. Hodg- 
son could describe in detail and he told me but a few of 
them. Any disturbance from a departure from the rules laid 
down by the trance personalities showed its influence upon 
the “communications”. I need say nothing of the disturb- 
ing effects of the physical conditions which made two or 
three operations on Mrs. Piper necessary. These would 
seem natural to the medical man. But the remarkable inci- 
dents were the slightness of the physical irregularities that 
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affected the mediumistic results. I remember once in one 
of my own sittings that the crossing of her feet accidentally 
under her chair, a slightly irregular position for them, re- 
sulted in almost preventing the automatic writing. The 


trance personality could not tell what was the matter but 


was aware of some disturbance and called attention to it. We 
at first thought it was probably caused by shifting of her 
head so that she could not breathe easily, but we found her all 
right in this respect and finally found her feet crossed in an 
uncomfortable position under her chair. Dr. Hodgson 
simply uncrossed them and there was no more difficulty with 
the automatic writing which had previously been cramped 
and almost impossible. 

After the Imperator régime had developed its work and 
methods to a high degree of efficiency and delicacy it was 
remarkable to study Mrs. Piper’s right hand. While the rest 
of her body was limp and inert, as flaccid as a piece of dead 
meat, her right hand was as animated and intelligent as a 
living person. Its behavior was precisely like a human in- 
telligence in its adjustments to the situation. Now it would 
go to the mouth of the sitter to receive a message from him 
and then it might “point to a spirit” in the air before pro- 
ceeding with the writing. Or if it began the writing it might 
interrupt it at any necessary stage and “ point the finger ” in 
the air as if communicating with a spirit, or make there the 
sign of the cross probably calling for the help of Imperator. 
Or it might roll rather vigorously in dissent from something 
or pound the table in assent, these varying with the positive- 
ness of the assent or dissent. At changes of control or com- 
municator the pencil might be dropped and the hand become 
limp and inert for a few moments and then become animated 
again when control was resumed. Nearly always at this 
change the assumption of a new control manifested evidences 
of difficulties in getting this control of the motor system, the 
hand exhibiting all the phenomena of a person struggling to 
do some act which he had not yet been trained to do. The 
hand seemed to know how to regulate the distance between 
the lines in the writing, tho this was never done in a manner 
to imply any adjustment to visual processes. There was not 
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the slightest evidence of clairvoyance in its behavior. Mrs. 
Piper’s eyes were buried in pillows on a table with her head 
turned away from the table on which the writing occurred, 
so that she could not have seen the pad had she been 
normally conscious, which she was not, while her eyes were 
fast closed. But there was no clairvoyance manifest in the 
movements of the hand. It could not tell when it was going 
to run off the pad, and the management of the lines was like 
its prevention of the pencil from running off the pad, namely, 
the result of muscular habit adjusted probably to visual mem- 
ory, tho subliminal. It acted just like a mind concentrated on 
its task without any direct visual control of the muscular 
movements of the hand and ignorant of the precise situation, 
until some little hap like the running off the pad, when 
it quickly discovered the nature of the situation, and would 
intelligently adjust itself to proceed with the writing. 

The writing was always rather rapid and when a page was 
finished the hand would move up to the top of the sheet and 
proceed on the same page unless prevented. It was always 
our business to be ready to tear off the written sheet 
promptly when it was filled. The hand always paused when 
we did so, but would not pause unless we tore off the written 
sheet quickly. Often the mucilage held it and there was 
difficulty in getting it free. This sometimes occasioned the 
necessity of either putting our hand across Mrs. Piper’s hand 
or of seizing it. Seizing it, however, was more frequently 
necessary when it ran off the sheet or began to superpose 
on the previous writing. Very soon this act was protested 
against by the trance personalities. They gave specific di- 
rections not to put our hands across hers while writing, as it 
was said to disturb them, and seizing the hand was said to 
make the “ communicator” dizzy. The claim was that they 
used the nerves of the hand for effecting the writing. They 
directed that it was sufficient simply to call out and this 
would interrupt any delinquency on their part. It had been 
noticed that any seizing of the hand, especially if violent or 
too sudden, interrupted the communications, and led to the 
acceptance of the corrections with improved results as a con- 
sequence. ‘The hand was apparently hyperesthesic, that is, 
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acutely sensitive, tho the skin was anesthesic, that is, in- 
sensible to touch or pain. It would seem that only the motor 
sensibilty is alert and the others anesthesic and dissociated. 
But however this may be, a view which is wholly conjectural, 
it is certain that the hand exhibits that kind of sensitiveness 
which represents a very delicately adjusted organism and 
whose functions cannot be roughly disturbed without corre- 
spondingly affecting the act and the contents of the auto- 
matic writing. 

I have observed much the same thing in the behavior of 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s hand in connection with the work of the 
same alleged group of trance personalities, tho she knows ab- 
solutely nothing about what I am telling about Mrs. Piper’s 
hand. Mrs. Chenoweth’s hand did not exhibit the same vari- 
ety of actions or dramatic play of personality, but it was just 
as sensitive to contact and the disturbance to the messages 
from rude contact was the same. I adopted the policy of 
moving it very carefully when there was any reason at all for 
touching it. Her hand had not the same muscular tonicity as 
that of Mrs. Piper. ‘That is, it was more limp and lethargic 
and there was more difficulty in using it for the writing. Its 
inertia was greater than that of Mrs. Piper’s and probably this 
was one reason that it was harder to give evidential matter. 
But however that may be, the fact more probably affected 
its dramatic action and the degree of sensitiveness displayed. 

The man who does not learn this liability to hypersensi- 
tiveness in the physical organism of mediums and who does 
not act accordingly is not fit to engage in the investigation. 
He will never accomplish anything systematic in the field 
until he learns this lesson and adjusts his action to it. He 
will succeed only in getting fits of phenomena with that sort 
of confusion and mistake which has been the standing per- 
plexity of the whole subject, tho, when discovered, it throws 
more light upon the nature and difficulties of the problem than 


-all the uninterrupted success we could desire. But the best 


results come from cultivating habits of conduct toward the 
process of communication which assume that we are dealing 
with a delicate mechanism easily disturbed or thwarted in its 
action and that the management of it lies almost entirely with 
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the controlling agencies, which require more obedience than 
dictation on our part. It is a case where we have to follow 
nature, not command it. It resembles what our amateur for- 
esters had to discover before they succeeded in cultivating 
good lumber trees. They at first supposed that they had only 
to plant the trees and let them grow at proper distances apart 
from each other. But they soon discovered that this only re- 
sulted in the existence of branches all the way to the ground 
and they had to take a lesson from nature in her primitive 
forests where she allowed them to grow in such density and 
abundance that the only way to get light and the actinic in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays was to get them from the top of the 
trees and not from the sides. In this way the limbs were 
smothered out on the trunk as the trees had to have a long 
stock to get the chance to develop. Those which could not 
develop this stock perished in the struggle for existence, and 
left the more successful competitors with a stock that would 
not grow lateral branches low down, since the trunk was now 
enclosed in shade. Foresters, then, had to start a forest by 
following nature, namely, by planting their trees as thick as 
they would stand and letting them weed out the weaker indi- 
viduals. They did not attempt to dictate to nature the con- 
ditions under which it should develop lumber trees. The 
psychic researcher will have to learn the same lesson. He 
must not dictate the conditions or manner under which he is 
to have his results. He must learn to adapt himself to the 
conditions of nature and substitute patience and ingenuity 
for impatience and laziness. 

This last remark brings us to one of the most important 
aspects of the whole problem. Not only must the experi- 
menter learn to recognize the liabilities to extreme sensi- 
bility in the medium, with the required cautiousness not to 
disturb it, but he must learn to exercise the utmost patience 
with the phenomena as a condition of getting any command 
over them at all. The development of a mediumship is a 
slow process. It, is not a plant of the mushroom type. It 
may suddenly manifest itself or we may unexpectedly dis- 
cover it, as if it had grown up over night. But experience 
has shown that it may be long in developing without betray- 
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ing its presence. But when you expect to have systematic 
work done you will have to treat the mechanism as a matter 
of slow growth and regulate it according to the results which 
experience teaches us can be best obtained in that way. 

Even after Mrs. Piper had gone through a spontaneous 
development of ten years it took the Imperator group of con- 
trols several years to get any sort of “ hold” upon the mech- 
anism. ‘They had to overcome the habits established in the 
organism by Phinuit, and this is true on any theory what- 
ever of the process. It is not necessary to assume that they 
are spirits in order to recognize this fact. It is siniply one 
of the incontrovertible incidents of the case regardless of the 
explanation. But they were years developing the conditions 
under which the phenomena became what they were for 
several years prior to Dr. Hodgson’s death. 

Dr. Hodgson had to remain a silent and passive spectator 
of the process, simply watching and waiting for the promised 
results, which came at last and showed by their character an 
entire justification of the demands of Imperator, whatever 
view we take of his personality. 

I had a somewhat similar experience with the case of Mrs. 
Smead. She had done planchette writing as a child and con- 
tinued it for some years. In 1895, some years after her 
marriage, she took it up again and experimented with it, in 
connection with Mr. Smead, for some months and then sus- 
pended it for five years, when the public interest in psychic 
research induced Mr. Smead to try some further experiments. 
In 1895 many of the communications purported to come from 
deceased friends who claimed to have information about the 
planet Mars and its inhabitants. There was nothing evi- 
dential in all this and it had to be referred to the dream or 
trance fabrication of the subconscious. But the interesting 
fact is that, in spite of the suspended work of five years, the 
capacity for mediumistic work seems to have developed in 
the silence and without practice. Soon, however, this was 
interrupted by a personality giving the name of Harrison 
Clarke who was never able, any more than Phinuit, to prove 
his identity. He effectively terminated the Martian inci- 
dents, however, and developed automatic writing. In fact, 
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he did not have any trouble with it from the outset. He im- 
periously excluded all other communicators and not a 
whisper even could come from the former controls, while 
he arbitrarily limited himself to such communications as 
suited his fancy and could not or would not permit others to 
communicate either in proof of personal identity or for other 
purposes. His dexterity and skill in the automatic writing 
was nothing short of the marvelous. He could write normal, 
inverted, and mirror script with equal facility. He might 
write one word of a sentence in the normal manner, the next 
in inverted style and the third in mirror writing and without 
betraying any evidence of it in the use of the pencil. It went 
on as if writing only one kind of script. Once Mr. Smead 
asked him to write the word “ Philadelphia” and leave out 
the vowels. Quick as a flash he wrote it in mirror writing 
and left out the vowels. Mrs. Smead had never attempted 
mirror writing in her life until it had been fully developed in 
her trance or mediumistic phenomena, and she then tried it 
to see if she could do it normally. She found it a painful 
and difficult task. But Harrison Clarke liked to perform 
unusual feats of this sort, thinking that it proved he was a 
spirit. He was much like Phinuit in this respect. He really 
had no conception of what the proof of spirit identity really 
was. He thought the astonishing nature of his tricks, repre- 
senting facts not easily accountable by the normal habits of 
Mrs. Smead, sufficed to establish his claim. But, as soon 
as he proved that he was unable to establish his own identity 
and was unwilling to let others do so, he was told that he 
must either leave the medium or conform to our demands. 
He finally consented to leave when he saw that we would 
not accept his claims, but he stated before going that the me- 
dium would not be able to use the pencil which he could use 
with so much facility. 

This statement was no idle threat. It turned out to be 
true and Mrs. Smead had to return to the planchette and, 
tho I tried to have the pencil substituted for it, Mrs. Smead 
could not even make scrawls at first with the pencil and it 
took two years to learn to write in the trance with the pencil. 
All the habits of the planchette had to be overcome and to 
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be educated out of the way. She could write previously 
with the planchette, if anything, better than she could nor- 
mally. But with this same hand in the trance she could not 
even use the pencil. The motor habits of the trance had to 
be recognized and it required two years of experiment to 
effect this. It is probable that the retention of Harrison 
Clarke would have developed this power much sooner, so that 
his displacement would not have been followed by so long a 
period of development for the normal automatic writing. 

Even with this experiment it took me five years to de- 
velop those mental and automatic habits which reproduced 
those of Mrs. Piper. The psychological and physiological 
machinery seemed to require a wholly different system of 
habits from those of both the normal and the subliminal 
mechanism prevalent before I began my experiments with 
her. As I remarked, it took me five years to accomplish this 
and I am sure that ninety-nine out of every hundred, perhaps 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand, scientific 
men would have abandoned the suit in disgust after half a 
dozen or perhaps one or two experiments. They are so ac- 
customed to looking for novelties or miracles that they do 
not have any patience with the subconscious, where they are 
quite as ignorant as they can possibly be about miracles. 

I may give another illustration of the time and patience 
required to develop such phenomena as prove worth while. 
A friend had a sitting with Mrs. Piper and went almost im- 
mediately afterward to Mrs. Chenoweth and had some good 
cross references. She called my attention to the fact and ad- 
vised trying the case. I did so with some good results, in- 
cluding one excellent cross reference. The record is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the American Society (Vol. IV 
pp. 722-726). Ata sitting by another friend there was a very 
imperfect attempt at automatic writing and with the results 
of my own experiment, which was not automatic writing, 
I resolved to have a system of experiments to develop this 
capacity for automatic writing. I employed a lady to ex- 
periment once a week for some months simply to see if the 
automatic writing would improve. At the end of this period 
I found the promise sufficient to bring Mrs. Chenoweth to 
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New York for one week out of the four during a period of 
four months, that is, ten sittings a week or forty in all, just to 
see whether it would be worth while to experiment further. 
The improvement from these forty sittings was such that I 
resolved on a year’s work of every other week, ten sittings 
a week, to see what the development would be. The im- 
provement was remarkably good. But here were more than 
250 sittings just as development and not as work that is 
comparable with the Piper cases. We found too at the end 
of it that the ten sittings a week were too much and that we 
should not have had more than five. I had been as careful, 
too, as possible not to overwork the medium, but with the 
utmost care and, doing absolutely nothing either against the 
desire of Mrs. Chenoweth or contrary to the express per- 
mission of her own controls, we yet found that we had done 
more than we should have done. Yet we had not developed 
the case with all the 250 sittings to the point of its best ca- 
pacities. It would probably have required several years 
more to achieve the desired results. We did obtain some 
evidence as good as anything that Mrs. Piper ever did, but 
we could not rely upon doing this steadily. The admission 
of strangers to the sittings showed that it took time for the 
communicator—regardless of theories as to what a communi- 
cator is—to get adjusted to the conditions involved. How 
long it would have required to get the desired results no one 
knows. But it took nearly two years to develop the auto- 
matic writing in a way to determine the promise of the case, 
and yet I have known sitters to go away after one sitting 
and pronounce it afraud. They were often people who knew 
no more about real frauds than children and simply because 
they did not get marvels at one stroke they thought the case 
worthless. I have known scientific men to do the same, and 
I have known intelligent people to go away disgusted with 
several sittings, but when they had the chance to study the 
detailed records which I had made of the sittings they com- 
pletely altered their minds. 

All this illustrates what we have to deal with in medium- 
ship. The majority of laymen who visit mediums are as un- 
fit to judge of the phenomena, even when they come from 
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rank frauds, as they are to determine when facts are super- 
normal in honest and tried psychics. They are sure to call 
a hysteric a fraud. I know one lady who had a sitting with 
Mrs. Chenoweth and who said as soon as she left the room 
that she was only a very common fraud. All she had to base 
the judgment upon was the opinion that the sitting was a 
failure. When she had a sitting with Mrs. Piper and got 
some of the same facts there she changed her conviction and 
admitted that Mrs. Chenoweth had mediumistic powers. 
The average scientific man would have acted in much the 
same way. He too expects miracles at once and, if he gets 
none he thinks his professional reputation is in danger of 
sacrifice unless he ridicules the case. When he has spent 
years in the work and had hundreds of sittings with cases no 
better than hysterics and gotten nothing but subconscious 
dreaming he may feel himself qualified to be modest in his 
judgments. 

Another case showed the necessity of patience and in- 
genuity more than any of these. Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead 
and Mrs. Chenoweth impose no limitations on the experi- 
menter and such as he finds are in the nature of the phenom- 
ena and in the mental and physical accompaniments. Miss 
Burton also normally imposes no limitations. But in the 
trance we meet with the imperative necessity of darkness or 
nothing occurs in certain types of phenomena. ‘This is true 
on any theory whatever of the facts. Assuming them to be 
unconscious fraud you cannot study them under the condi- 
tions of darkness, and if you insist that you will pay no atten- 
tion to the phenomena on these terms you cannot investigate 
the hysteria that prevails in the case and which would not 
manifest itself in any other conditions. Even in this situa- 
tion there are variations of mental and physiological condi- 
tions affecting the occurrence of phenomena. Now she is 
lethargic, and again she is cataleptic. At still other times 
she is muscularly normal but otherwise abnormal. Now she 
may be totally insensible to touch, and again acutely sensi- 
tive. Again, she may be sensitive on one side of the body 
and insensible on the other. This sensibility and insensi- 
bility may change from one side of the body to the other in 
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an instant. Again, I have known her to be insensible all 
over the body up to the larynx and above that she was nor- 
mally sensitive and awake, capable of observing her own 
phenomena and often not knowing that her own hands were 
doing what her eyes saw, for example, producing lights. 
Then there was an unstable condition when she saw clair- 
voyantly and might, with a little jerk of the hand fall in- 
stantly into a trance, and have to be brought out of it before 
the visions would continue. 

In all these situations the utmost patience and ingenuity 
were necessary for making any observations at all and these 
had to be conducted entirely through the sense of touch. 
What I have reported above was ascertained almost entirely 
through this sense. In such conditions you have to experi- 
ment for months to find any results at all and the important 
facts occur rather accidentally in the environment of many 
phenomena that purport to be miraculous but which are not 
so at all and have to be treated as the accompaniments of 
what is valuable in the case. You cannot produce them by 
demanding light or that they shall occur when five minutes of 
observation would settle what you may want to know. You 
have to study them as they happen to occur, or not at all. 
You will only defeat your own object if you go about insisting 
on having your own conditions. You may decline to investi- 
gate under any others, but you cannot pronounce judgment 
on what you have refused to examine. The conditions af- 
fecting abnormal phenomena are so complex that the ordi- 
nary laboratory standards for investigating normal subjects 
do not apply and the man who insists on them does not know 
his business. 

Another case is of interest in this respect. It is a case ofa 
young boy who was the subject of apparent telekinesis and 
apports or the translation of matter through matter. This 
case was reported in the January Journal, 1913, (Vol. VI, 
No. 1). This, as usuai, required darkness. We could not 
get conclusive evidence of the genuineness of the phenomena. 
They were just as elusive as usual in such cases. ‘The boy 
was not in a trance and seemed to be a perfectly normal boy. 
If we had stopped our observations at the point which 
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showed that he was himself doing the things we should have 
gone away with the verdict of a “naughty boy”, Mr. Pod- 
more’s shallow way of ending investigation. But I was re- 
solved to ascertain the real nature of the facts. I gave no 
hint to any one of what I wanted to ascertain. The boy was 
a perfectly sincere, honest lad. His parents are known on 
both continents. ‘The boy himself ridiculed the phenomena 
which he had witnessed in the family and was never con- 
vinced until he became the victim of mediumship. All this, 
of course, you can still call shrewd tricks on his part to con- 
tinue the illusion of the observers. But any one who knew 
the lad and had studied the facts would not entertain this 
suspicion. But to remove it I had to perform experiments 
and make certain tests after I had formed the belief that the 
phenomena were produced by him and were not the inde- 
pendent and mysterious things that they superficially ap- 
peared to be. 1 resolved, therefore, to see if I could discover 
evidence of anesthesia. I kept my counsel and after a num- 
ber of experiments I went to him and asked him to close his 
eyes and do his automatic writing with them closed. I then 
tested his hand for anesthesia and found it there. A little 
later, when his chair was rising and falling while he was sit- 
ting on it, I tested his legs for anesthesia and it was present. 
Later in connection with the levitation of a heavy table I 
found a book on his knees with which he helped to raise the 
table and his legs were anesthesic. Now all but the auto- 
matic writing had to be done in the dark and the important 
fact to note is that, if they had not been done in the dark I 
would not have discovered the anesthesia. The boy would 
have seen himself do the things or sight would have pre- 
vented their occurrence. It was because he could not see 
and did not feel that he was able to do the things undetected 
by himself. In the light he would have seen his actions and 
inhibited them. Or perhaps the visual perception of the 
actions would have prevented the existence of anzsthesia 
and they would not have occurred. Or better, the possi- 
bility of seeing the limbs might have prevented the anzs- 
thesia and with it the possibility of doing anything. Dr. 
Morton Prince records that Sally, in his case of a dissociated 
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personality, could feel if her eyes were open, but could not 
feel if they were closed. I know another case in which clos- 
ing the eyes increases anesthesia. Perhaps similar condi- 
tions prevailed in this case. But the important thing is 
that I could not have discovered the anesthesia if the light 
had been permitted. The normal condition of vision would 
probably have prevented both the phenomena and my chance 
of studying their real accompaniment. ‘The boy would have 
had to suffer the reputation of a fraud and we should not have 
had the opportunity to develop it further, which we did and 
obtained some excellent evidence of the supernormal and 
some equally excellent cross references. ‘The average Phil- 
istine, who is afflicted with non compos mentis, when it comes 
to these questions, would have flouted the case with Pod- 
morean sneers and added another to the list of “ naughty 
boys,” only losing an opportunity to recognize that the in- 


vestigation only begins where that class of investigators 
leave off. 


Let me call attention to another type of facts which 


illustrates the delicacy of the conditions with which we are 
dealing. ‘They were observed in many a situation by Dr. 
Hodgson in his experiments with Mrs. Piper. I shall note 
only my own observations with Mrs. Chenoweth. Very 
often it is necessary to know the name of a given person 
connected with the communications in order to even inquire 
as to their truth, or it may be important in the estimation of 
the evidence to know it. But Mrs. Chenoweth has special 
difficulty in giving proper names. What I have observed, 
however, in asking for them is that you can very rarely get 
them at once. Usually I find that the desire is evaded and 
the communication goes on and the name comes out at an 
unexpected moment, if it comes at all. In the long study 
of her case I have had difficulty even surmising what the 
cause of this may be. But by keeping a conscientious record 
of all the chaff and non-evidential matter and studying it as 
a psychological phenomenon I am beginning to get some hint 
of what the difficulty is. Mrs. Chenoweth is a visuel and de- 
pends little on hearing for understanding experience. A name 
is not part of the visual conception of a person or thing. If 
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communication comes in pictures, as it does with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth in all but the direct automatic writing, the process of 
giving the name has to be converted quickly into pictures of 
writing rather than pictures of things, and this affects the 
stability of the conditions necessary for communicating 
There seems also to be some evidence that any question by 
the sitter has a tendency to affect the conditions of control 
for a moment and, if it tends to establish rapport with the 
questioner, the control loses it by the same degree and has to 
recover it to continue or to answer the question. In the 
meantime the panoramic pictures in the mind of the com- 
municator have gone and cannot be restored or repeated 
easily. You cannot badger the subliminal conditions for 
transmitting the images; the best you can do is to be patient 
with them. 

I quite understand the influences in this age which stim- 
ulate haste in discovery and explanation. Science is revolu- 
tionizing everything each year and progress has been so 
rapid that the demands on the investigator in every field 
allow him no rest or peace unless he reaches the goal of his 
suit over night. ‘The public is not interested unless we keep 
it excited, as do the newspapers, and unless a problem can 
be solved in a single experiment this public does not think 
the question worth considering. This spirit of haste has 
saturated our whole life and scientific investigators are al- 
lowed little time in which to do their work. They imbibe the 
spirit of the age and their own interests and profession re- 
quire results at once. Besides, the normal problems which 
they have to solve offer fewer complications and more nu- 
merous phenomena, often reproducible at will, than anything 
that psychic research may provide. Intellectual habits 
formed on a basis of constant phenomena extend their in- 
fluence into fields where it may take years to get a single 
event worth the consideration. Hence they turn a deaf ear 
to the protestations of the more serious and more patient 
observers. Unfortunately they are helped in their neglect 
of the facts by the ignorant and prejudiced attitude of con- 
tempt which the public exhibits. The average man in this 
country assumes that success in business, which is largely a 
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process of cheating your neighbor, qualifies him for pronounc- 
ing judgment on all the problems of the universe and he is 
not more humble in physics or psychology than he is in 
politics. Because he can cheat his fellows he thinks he can 
decide scientific and other questions. He domineers the in- 
terests of the educated man and creates the atmosphere and 
environment in which we must all live—and woe to the man 
who does not make his peace with this rattle-brained, sensa- 
tional and tyrannical public. 

But if there is to be any progress in psychic research at 
all it must be in defiance of this condition of things and with 
the patience of Job in the face of the relative paucity of the 
facts. The scientific man must learn the sporadic character 
of the phenomena and the complexity of the conditions un- 
der which they occur. The problem, whatever its solution, 
will not be accomplished over night. He will have to take 
years simply to accumulate his facts and a longer time to 
discuss them. Even in the field of the subconscious where 
the average psychologist thinks, or allows the public to believe 
he thinks, that he knows all about the phenomena, he is in 
fact as ignorant as a child. As individual phenomena they 
no doubt resemble the normal phenomena of mind in all but 
certain important aspects, such as anesthesia and amnesia. 
But they are complicated with such irregularities when taken 
collectively, and often with such impersonation of foreign 
realities, that the ensemble of them is wholly unintelligible. 
To unravel their meaning will be no easy task and unless a 
man is willing to exercise the patience which is implied in 
the description of the phenomena above he has no right to 
engage in the work or to pronounce any judgment whatever 
upon it. If he insists on haste or on ridiculing the phenomena 
and the explanations that offer themselves to intelligent 
people, without himself spending years in the work, the only 
educative force which can be applied is either to subject him 
to the contempt of the public which he fears or to boil him in 
Dante’s Maleboge for a good portion of eternity until he 
learns some sense. He will never make any progress in the 
subject until he does learn the lesson of patience with the 
baffling situation in which the phenomena occur and be con- 
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tent to work years where ordinary interests may be satis- 
fiable in a day. The sporadic nature of the facts and the 
environment in which they occur, itself a part of the problem, 
make them so perplexing that the solution of their meaning 
may have to wait for the results of generations. This once 
realized, he may learn the lesson which they teach. Enthu- 
siasts, of course, in the subject itself may have to learn pa- 
tience with the ordinary man’s impatience in the subject 
and indulge him a mercy which the rather savage view just 
taken might not seem to imply. But if criticism may be al- 
lowed this extravagant humor for a moment, it may press 
more effectively the point to be made, and that is that the 
ordinary standards of success used in the laboratory for 
normal facts will not apply to those of psychic research. Its 
facts are so anomalous and occur under such exceptional 
conditions that, like the residues of physical science, they 
can be studied only at the rarest moments, in the most com- 
plicated environment, with the most delicate instruments, 
with the utmost patience in the midst of constant disap- 
pointments, with a perpetual eye for concomitant incidents 
which most men wholly neglect to observe at all, and with 
the view that individual or isolated incidents alone are not 
going to offer any solution of the problem. Darwin spent 
twenty-six years accumulating his facts on certain aspects 
of his theory before he ventured to defend it, and he had 
the advantage of getting his facts with comparative ease, 
while the psychic researcher has often to labor for years to 
get a single fact of importance in the interpretation of the 
whole. Unless the question can be approached in this spirit 
and with the expectation that years, or even centuries, will 
be employed in accumulating and classifying the phenomena, 
the student had better be humble enough to admit his 
limitations and to let the subject alone. This is the least 
he can do and he certainly can have no excuse for pronounc- 
ing a judgment that it requires generations to form. 

The discovery of a new explanation for the difficulties of 
communicating and of the frequently trivial nature of the 
incidents, tho this latter fact is due mostly to the very 
necessity of proving identity, throws light on the demand for 
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patience in such work. I refer to the process discussed at 
some length in the Proceedings (Vol. VI pp. 51-93) and the 
Journal (Vol. VI pp. 241-290), where the idea is that certain 
types of mediumship require the messages to be sent by 
means of “mental pictures”? and delivered in the form of 
telepathic hallucinations to the medium or the control. 
Let me outline this briefly to make it clear. 

The communicator simply thinks. He does not speak. 
He allows a stream or panorama of his memories to float 
along in his mind. These “become visible or audible” to 
the control or the medium. ‘That is, they are transmitted 
telepathically and produce phantasms in the mind of the 
control or medium, or in that of any intermediary, and are 
then transmitted in the same form through any number of 
media to the last, and thus appear as realities to the mind or 
minds which convey them to the sitter. Now in this process 
the whole mass of consciousness, the central and marginal 
incidents, are equally transmitted to the intermediaries or 
mediums and a selective process has to be employed by the 
control or the medium to determine either the incidents in- 
tended by the communicator to be sent, or those which 
represent an organic unity illustrating the identity of the 
communicator. 

This conception of the process means that, unless the 
control or medium can select intelligently the incidents or 
thoughts passing through the mind of the communicator, 
strange and unrelated incidents may pass to the sitter and, 
tho recognized, would not appear to represent the commu- 
nicator in a rational state of mind. All the worse would the 
appearance be if the incidents are not recognized. This 
might well give rise to the apparent dream-like character of 
the communicator’s mind. But the important thing for us 
here is not this dream-like character of the incidents, but the 
assumption that the communicator may not be able to in- 
hibit the transmission of his thoughts, whether central or 
marginal. ‘This carries with it the imperative demand that 
sitters shall be patient with the process. In this situation 
we cannot demand that a specific fact shall be given at once. 
Interruption of the voluntary stream of consciousness in 
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the communicator may do much to prevent ready and clear 
recall of incidents which are answers to demands, and any 
peremptory claim on immediate reply will only tend to con- 
fuse a mind otherwise more or less under rational direction, 
especially if demands should in any way confuse the mental 
condition of the medium’s subconscious. In any case, the 
total mass of consciousness that may contain the answer to 
a question may contain facts that are not the desired answer, 
or any answer at all. The control or medium has to deter- 
mine the selection that will be fitting. It may require time, 
with the repetition of incidents or ideas and the intensifica- 
tion of them, to enable either control or medium to determine 
what is relevant. In this situation the veriest tyro in 
scientific method would realize the necessity of patient 
waiting and readiness to put up with all sorts of disappoint- 
ments in obtaining what he desires. He will have to let 
things take their own course very largely, if not altogether. 
He cannot force them. Insistence on immediate delivery 
of information, as we can expect it in life, may only tend to 
create confusion worse confounded, and it will be the better 
part of valor and discretion to remain passive and let the 
natural course of association in the mind of the communi- 
cator decide what shall be transmitted, at least until such 
conditions can be developed as will make interchange of 
question and answer more easy and free from the liabilities 
to confusion. 

All this will be especially true, if asking questions or 
demanding specific things of our own liking, tends to disturb 
the equilibrium or adjustment between the medium’s mental 
condition and that of the communicator. In some cases, I 
have no doubt that simply asking a question tends to inter- 
rupt the rapport of the medium’s subconscious with the com- 
municator and to establish it with the sitter. In such cases 
the whole mental status of the communicator may be altered 
and in the readjustment of rapport the lines of association 
may be so disturbed as to prevent voluntary recall for a while. 
Add to this also the possibility that questions may not be 
transmitted intact to the communicator any more than his 
messages are transmitted intact to us, and we may well 
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understand the halting and evasive character of the answer. 
We too readily assume that our questions and demands are 
understood, but in the interrupted rapport of the medium’s 
mind with the communicator all sorts of dissociations may 
occur and make our inquiries and demands appear as absurd 
to the communicator as his answers are to us, or only 
partly understood, and with the interrupted stream. of ideas 
in his own mind voluntary recall of the incidents answering 
our demands may not be easy or possible. I have remarked 
hundreds of situations which this conception of the process 
accurately describes. 

Then, again, add to this the apparent fact that there is 
interfusion of personalities in the process of communicating 
and we shall see a very rich source of confusion demanding 
patience to unravel. I mean by this interfusion the fact that 
the communicator’s stream of mental states interfuses more 
or less with that of the medium’s subconsciousness. It is 
possible that a reciprocal interchange of mental states takes 
place between them all the time, and the communicator must 
be able to inhibit the return of what he receives from the 
medium’s subconscious, if he succeeds in repressing in any 
respect the influence of that subconscious. In the presence 
of such interfusion and influence it would be a very likely 
thing for the communicator to misunderstand the question 
put, especially if any dissociation, for whatever cause, existed 
in the mind of the medium to distort the question. The 
liabilities of disturbing rapport in asking questions would 
increase the difficulties of receiving rightly the question 
and of returning the correct or a relevant answer, when the 
question was correctly understood. 

The student of abnormal psychology should appreciate 
this situation and recognize the propriety of patience with 
it, and let it, when he can at least, work out its own salvation. 
It is certain, however, that any insistence of having his own 
immediate answers to questions in such a situation is very 
likely to result in getting none of a supernormal character. 
I found it always best in this “ mental picture” method to 
let things complete themselves before asking questions. It 
was even very difficult to tell when it was prudent to ask a 
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question at all, as it was never certain when an incident 
was completed and I| had often to let a chance pass by be- 
cause a change of topic occurred, and then I did not deem 
it wise to interpose a second change by reverting to the old 
topic and losing the new one. Experience, however, has 
taught me that usually, at least, it is best to move slowly 
in such situations, even at the loss of a good point, tho at 
times I have found the intrusion harmless to the commu- 
nications and even profitable to the evidence. But there is 
no fixed rule here save the best prudence one can exercise. 
Haste and badgering, however, are fatal. 

It must remembered, too, that this “mental picture” 
method which I have described was an episode in the de- 
velopment of conditions that improved the messages. Had I 
not behaved myself in a manner to encourage this experi- 
ment on the part of the double control,’ “ driving tandem,” as 
one of them called it, it is possible that I should have de- 
feated the results at which they aimed. The course pur- 
sued was to let the controls manage everything as far as 
possible. I asked only to interrupt this course enough to 
show that I was drawing upon a reservoir of knowledge that 
was larger than either casual or detective information could 
supply. I thus found it best to let the communicator choose 
his own incidents for his identification and to elicit memories 
by questions only for the purpose just mentioned. In this 
way | think the results have been much better than if I had 
tormented him with queries along the line of my own recol- 
lections which might be very different from those of the 
communicators. We are too often dominated by the false 
assumption that we are dealing with a situation that is no 
more complex than ordinary conversation between the living, 
where, if we are able to say anything, we can tell all we 
know. It is natural enough to suppose that, when a mes- 
sage comes apparently with ease, the communicator ought 
to be able to answer queries as easily. But the fact is that 
we do not know anything whatever of the conditions that 
make any message possible. We cannot assume that they 
are as simple and controllable as those in normal life be- 
tween living persons. There is the lack of control of an or- 
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ganism which is not one’s own. ‘There is the difficulty of 
determining what thought shall influence that organism when 
it can be controlled generally, the marginal thought being as 
liable to come through as the central one. There is the mat- 
ter of adjustment to such an organism that is necessary to 
get anything through, whether central or marginal. There 
are perhaps many other limitations on the transmission. 
The bare possibility of these limitations that might be sug- 
gested by normal experience in connection with the develop- 
ment of control of our own bodies from infancy and by the 
effects of accident and disease. All these ought to make us 
exceedingly patient with the conditions affecting the super- 
normal. Any attempt to decide what they shall be to pro- 
duce the facts will only defeat your purposes and render all 
efforts nugatory. We cannot determine the conditions of 
success here. ‘The science is observational, not experimental 
in the sense that we can control conditions. 

As a further illustration of the difficulties and of the need 
of patience with the conditions necessary for successful ex- 
periment I may refer to a more recent development in the 
case of Mrs. Chenoweth. I have been discussing the case as 
it appeared under the régime of a double control, the “ driving 
tandem” process of communication by “ mental pictures”. 
The controls as well as I, all along these experiments, were 
conscious of difficulties in getting proper names, and also 
specific incidents without subconscious coloring. In the 
course of further experiments a situation arose in which it 
was extremely important that I should have two proper 
names. I indicated as much and in the effort to get them, 
which was successful, there developed a trance condition that 
became the standard for future work. The struggle was 
great to get the names and probably the trance condition for 
it was deeper than with the tandem control. But whether 
it was this or not, it was certain that the names came more 
directly. There was no attempt to get them by double con- 
trol or picture methods. The communicator gave them di- 
rectly and the success was such as to awaken the enthusiasm 
of one of the controls sufficiently to say that she thought 
these efforts marked an era in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
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The evidence of the truth of this was the fact that, ever 
since, the communications have been direct and not by mental 
pictures, save occasionally where it was necessary to en- 
courage the sitter by getting incidents which the communi- 
cator could not give directly. 

But the important thing that I have marked in this new 
development of the case was the extremely delicate condi- 
tion under which the direct communications occurred. It 
was apparent that it gave the medium much more discom- 
fort than the previous methods. This discomfort was both 
conscious and subconscious. During the trance there was 
constant evidence of distress or discomfort, and after the 
trance there were feelings that even discouraged the psychic 
in her work, and only the consciousness that she was more 
successful than by other methods induced her to endure the 
inconveniences of the new method. But it was the delicately 
balanced character of the conditions that had to be respected 
to get anything at all. The automatic writing was more dif- 
ficult. It was indeed different in character from that of pre- 
vious experiments, with the fundamental features similar. 
But at times she could not write at all and long pauses had 
to be regarded, and when the writing occurred, if it was by 
the communicator, it was very much slower and more delib- 
erate than with the regular controls. The amount of matter 
obtained in the usual time was only half what it had been. 
More important still was the fact that for two or three 
months there was almost complete silence by the regular 
controls. ‘They seemed unable to intrude themselves in 
emergencies. If the communicator could not occupy the 
time the sitting had to be closed. Changes of control of any 
kind seemed impossible. When the psychic began to come 
out of the trance she showed unmistakeable signs of sub- 
liminal fear. It was possibly this that prevented the change 
of control to the regular ones when the communicator lost 
it. Whatever the explanation, it was two or three months 
before George Pelham and Jennie P. could intervene to come 
in and explain things. I dared not ask questions while the 
regular communicator was at work. It would threaten the 
communicator with the loss of control. Things had to take 
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their own course and I had to be indifferent to either success 
or failure. ‘The months of experiment had-to be devoted to 
development of the new phase, not to accumulating evidence, 
except as that was an accident of the new experiments. 
More patience than I had ever displayed was required and I 
could not do a thing to hasten either better conditions or sat- 
isfactory results. I had to live on experience and hope of what 
might occur to justify the work. I could not hurry the proc- 
ess or assure myself or any one of desired evidence. After 
three months of patient experience the subliminal fear began 
to subside and better results began to appear. The old con- 
trols began to show ability to take control when other com- 
municators failed. But had I not shown unlimited patience 
with the situation I would not have gotten beyond the stage 
of the trance in which subconscious influences of the medium 
had an important part. But in this new phase, very meager 
in results at first, they became freer of subliminal coloring 
and the evidence both in specific incidents and in proper 
names became more accurate. What it may prove to be no 
one can tell; it will take a long time to develop this phase 
to its best possibilities. As we have eliminated much of the 
influence of the subconscious as manifested in earlier work, 
we have to evolve new habits which will not become fixed 
until the subconscious fear which has marked the new phase 
has. been eradicated. This has been a remarkable phenom- 
enon of it, and where it exists anything like the desired auto- 
matism will not arise. But after three months’ work the con- 
dition has shown the desired improvement and has justified 
the patience practised with it, and establishes a precedent in 
the development of mediumship. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 
EXPERIMENTAL FUND. 


I hereby make an appeal to members, as I did last year, 
for an experimental fund. That appeal was met very gen- 
erously by members. I explained there that it cost $35 a 
week for the experiments. I have here to report that the 
year’s work has been unusually successful. It will be some 
time before the results can be printed, but from time to time 
certain portions of it will be published in the Journal, but the 
main bulk of it will appear in Proceedings. I am working at 
a group of experiments whose character I do not wish to 
divulge, as it would somewhat impair their results to make 
the matter public and it may take two or three years to com- 
plete them. We have no funds from membership fees to de- 
vote to investigations. It requires the whole of those re- 
sources and some in addition simply to pay for the printing 
and distribution of the publications. No experiments can be 
carried on without extra funds outside membership fees. 
\Ve hope there will be the same generous response as before. 

I repeat that it will take about $35 a week so that 40 
weeks’ work will require as much as $1,400. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


“ VOICES FROM THE OPEN DOOR.” 


We reviewed the book by this title in the April number 
of the Journal. Since then we have made arrangements with 
the publisher to supply the wants of any members or readers 
who wish to purchase the volume through us. We make no 
profit upon it. The only object in doing so is to satisfy those 
who may have become interested in the book from that re- 
view and who wish to know more about the problem than 
that which confines investigation to the supernormal scien- 
tifically provable. The price is as follows: 

Bound copy, $1.25. Unbound copy, $1.00. 
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Any member who will send us the proper amount as in- 
dicated in the price will receive the book direct from the pub- 
lisher and we shall see to the settlement with him. 

We must not be misunderstood, however, in the recom- 
mendation of this book to members. We do not indorse it 
as certified truth. That is no part of our business unless the 
verification of statements can be made in some way. The 
review of the book showed that we placed its value upon its 
psychological interest. We dothe same here. But the vol- 
ume is one of those things which we should wish to see in- 
vestigated and recorded. It has great value when compared 
with similar work from other intelligent sources, such as 
this one seems to be. Several facts make the book an im- 
portant one on any theory. (1) It is not conscious fiction. 
(2) It came through a mind that was opposed to anything 
like spiritistic communications until her own experiences con- 
vinced her of them. (3) Many statements coincide with 
similar statements by other psychically endowed persons 
whose work she did not know. (4) The work has an ethical 
and religious motive. All these make it quite worth read- 
ing at least, and suspense of judgment can be maintained 
until corroboration of the statements can be had in a scien- 
tific way. There is no doubt to the writer’s mind that sub- 
conscious influences modify and color all communications 
whatsoever from the transcendental world and that it will 
require time to eliminate them and to arrive at the pure truth 
regarding it. But that is no reason for wholly rejecting such 
books or refusing them interest and scientific consideration. 

The book has much the same interest that had and has 
“ Spirit Teachings ” by the Rev. Stainton Moses, whose work 
is deservedly celebrated, and we wish much that we had the 
means to collect and publish all such productions, tho they 
might have no other than a psychological interest. As time 
goes on we shall probably find that they contain more or less 
corroborative evidence of each other in the main features of 
their contents. At any rate intelligent people who do their 
own thinking will do themselves no harm by the critical 
reading of such books. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


EXPERIENCES IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I am giving here a record of a type to which more atten- 
tion will have to be devoted by students of psychology than 
has hitherto been accorded to such phenomena. ‘The record 
is not published as evidence of the supernormal. ‘That, per- 
haps, goes without saying, but as many people assume that 
anything published in this Journal is intended to have some 
important reference to the supernormal and especially the 
spiritistic form of it, it will be necessary to disavow any such 
motive in this and similar phenomena. For all that I know 
it may have some importance some day in the study of 
spiritism, but we cannot yet suppose that there is any evi- 
dence in such experiences either for the existence of spirits 
or for the validity of the statements made by the alleged 
spirits in the narrative. To the present writer the facts have 
a psychological value and only that, at least in the present 
stage of our investigations. That fact does not diminish 
their interest for the truly scientific man. That aspect of 
them is apparent in all illustrations of the supernormal and 
these borderland phenomena must receive equal attention. 
Their interest grows out of the fact that they spring out of 
the blue without any such experience and training on the part 
of the subjects as are necessary to accomplish the ordinary 
tasks of life or to compose literary and scientific work. The 
gentleman and lady who report the facts had no experience 
with Spiritualism and knew nothing of its doctrines except 
what came to them in this way. It is that circumstance 
which determines the whole interest of the record. It is not 
the product of the lady’s normal beliefs or thinking. The 
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subject was new to her and the alleged communications did 
not come as a consequence of any reading on the subject of 
which she has any knowledge. Of course neither she nor 
any one else can exclude the possibility of glimpses, when a 
child, into some forgotten literature on the subject. But 
there is no recollection of it and her life and thought were 
primarily occupied with domestic work and the care of the 
family. The planchette writing and after it the usual auto- 
matic writing came as a pure accident and without any train- 
ing for it. ‘The consequence is that we have the same per- 
plexity in such phenomena as we have in hundreds of cases 
like it. 

Later phenomena occurring in the same family and mostly 
connected with the children were reported in an earlier num- 
ber of the Journal (Vol. III, pp. 533-544). I also have rec- 
ords of later automatic writing by the mother which contains 
some fairly good evidence, tho very fragmentary, of super- 
normal information. All this shows that, whatever view we 
take of such a record as the present one, we have to reckon 
with the existence of supernormal capacities in explaining the 
whole. The difficulty is to obtain a criterion for determining 
the boundary line between the supernormal and the sublim- 
inal. 

The record which I here publish manifests no superficial 
evidence of its claims. It is interesting as a psychological 
product first, and if it has any meaning for extraneous in- 
fluences this meaning will not appear until we have collated 
many cases and eliminated the personal equation which the 
subconscious always furnishes in such cases. But that is no 
reason why we should not examine the facts in the single 
case with reference to its nature. The first of these is the 
most natural explanation of the data: This is subconscious 
production. 

I am not at all disposed to question the right of this ex- 
planation to prior consideration and am wholly disinclined to 
attach any weight to the spiritistic explanation, tho not at all 
denying the possibility of this latter view. If tolerable at all 
the spiritistic view has to be admitted with qualifications that 
might even displace it altogether, or make its part in the 
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whole a negligible quantity. Of that again, however. At 
present the important thing is to recognize that such an 
hypothesis is wholly without evidence in the case at hand. 
The answers to questions by the automatist suggest very 
clearly subliminal influences, tho they do not prove it. It is 
possible that much conversation went on between séances 
about the contents of the writing, and all this would affect 
the result. No mention of these possible conversations and 
reflections is made in connection with the phenomena and the 
record. ‘The fact is that very little was known to the re- 
porters about the subconscious at the time: in fact, practically 
nothing, and so it would be quite natural to neglect consider- 
ing this source of explanation and coloring of the alleged 
messages. It is possible also that the lady who did the writ- 
ing could not give any clear account of the ideas that may 
have passed through her mind during this period. They 
might come out in this way without having given them 
serious normal attention. It is probably a hopeless task to 
ascertain whether they occurred or what they were if they 
did occur. But the possibility of them impairs the sup- 
posedly supernormal character of the messages. 

There are, besides, interesting variations from the state- 
ments made by other psychics. For instance, I have known 
the “ spheres ” to be explained as conditions or states of mind 
rather than places. Here they are explicitly denied being 
states. It is not necessary to comment on such discrepancies 
at length. Each reader will have to examine them for him- 
self and make the comparison with other records. The chief 
importance of the record in this respect is just this contra- 
diction in certain instances with other and similar records. 

The sitter seems to have been too easily satisfied with the 
replies to questions, or was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the problem to put further questions at the time of the 
answer. ‘There was too great a variety of questions. ‘The 
sitter seems to have assumed, as most people do, that a spirit 
should know all about auybody that had died recently or 
centuries ago. It may be well enough to put such queries as 
psychological tests, but when made they should be followed 
up by other questions appropriate to testing the communica- 
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tors consistency and further knowledge. Besides, the break 
of subject was often too abrupt. No doubt the sitter was non- 
plussed by the situation and felt the necessity of asking some- 
thing and put the first query that came into his head and so 
did the best he could. But it would be important in such 
situations that the sitter be equipped to pursue inquiries in a 
more systematic way. ‘The communicator should have been 
made to give further information on each point, and that 
could have been done instead of apparently accepting the 
answers as facts. ‘There was an excellent opportunity for a 
psychologist to have tested the case on purely psychological 
grounds. But the sitter had not that acquaintance with the 
subject which would have equipped him for the work. 
Hence all that we can do with the record is to put it where 
comparison with similar ones can be made. 

The phenomena in this case get their interest from two 
considerations. (1) They come from private people who 
were sceptical and had no beliefs regarding the subject that 
would instigate or suggest the results. (2) They purport to 
be spiritistic. The first consideration removes the ordinary 
objections of the psychiatrist. The sitter is himself a physi- 
cian and at one time was connected with a hospital for the in- 
sane and knew what such phenomena are. They occurred in 
this instance with a perfectly normal person who would never 
be suspected of hysteria or abnormal phenomena. ‘Trickery 
cannot be supposed without assuming that the subject was 
deliberately deceiving herself as well as her husband. Hence 
the facts lie between the alternatives of fraud and the abnor- 
mal or beyond them. As to spirits in the case, we can toler- 
ate that hypothesis only on the supposition either that the 
foreign influence is not very successful in getting messages 
through, or that the communicating spirit is insane or tricky. 
I have no objections to the latter hypothesis. It will be 
noticed that the control claiming to be Cromwell finally con- 
fessed that he was not this personality, but a priest. There 
was no evidence for his Cromwellian character. The history 
of the origin of these phenomena in such cases resembles this 
one in that the control has some sort of affinity for the ideas 
with which the subject has been familiar, and the sitter had 
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begun his education for the priesthood. According to the be- 
liefs of spiritualists he had attracted to him a catholic priest 
who disguised himself as a Puritan and found that he could 
influence the wife to give communications. ‘That is the only 
suggestive fact in connection with the spiritistic claims of the 
case. Apart from the probabilities that the subconscious was 
a most important factor in the results, the communications 
offer too little to justify even an apology for a spiritistic in- 
terpretation. We may not be able to reject this view any 
more than we can adopt it, and that is precisely the position 
I hold regarding it. I do not think we can either defend or 
reject the spiritistic hypothesis in such cases. We shall have 
to wait until we understand better those cases in which per- 
sonal identity is proved and which also contain similar matter 
with this. In the meantime we can only record them and call 
attention to the perplexities in them. 

The theory of subconscious fabrication or secondary per- 
sonality will have to sustain its claims in the face of the fol- 
lowing facts which inquiry brings out. Mr. K. informs me 
that he was educated as a Roman Catholic, having been bap- 
tized and confirmed in that church, but that his Catholic faith 
was completely gone at the time of these experiments. He 
had read nothing in connection with Spiritualism at this time 
and knew nothing about it beyond the ordinary ghost stories 
of simple life, “read nothing, heard little, and rejected that 
little as unproved nonsense.” He had read nothing about 
Oliver Cromwell, and in after life nothing had drawn his at- 
tention to Cromwell, beyond the story which history gives of 
Cromwell’s treatment of the Irish Catholics. He knew noth- 
ing about the doctrine of the spheres, very little of Byron, 
was an admirer of Burns and somewhat familiar with his 
poems, but knew little of his life. He had no definite ideas 
about a future life at the time, but was “an out and out ag- 
nostic.” 

In reply to the same questions Mrs. K. states that she was 
educated in the Episcopal Church and rain or shine went to 
its Sunday school. She was confirmed at the age of 14 or 
thereabouts. She is not certain whether she had ever read 
anything about Spiritualism before the writing, but thinks she 
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did not. ‘ It is possible-I may have read little things as they 
occur in the papers. In my childhood one person, my father, 
spoke to me a very few times about a ‘ voice’ which he some- 
times heard. All of my family, father excepted, were and 
still are bitterly opposed to Spiritualism.” In her study of 
English history she had heard of Oliver Cromwell, but only 
as she had heard of other celebrated characters, but thought 
them “horrid”. She says: “I can well recall that, but there 
were so many others in his class I paid no attention to him.” 
She is positive she had never heard of the “spheres” even 
remotely. She had read the poetry of Byron and Burns and 
knew about them in her study of English literature. As to 
Catholicism, she thought the creed did not matter and did not 
give the subject one minute’s thought or reflection. She had 
talked with her music teacher in her girlhood about Spirit- 
ualism. It was with this lady that she got her first messages 
in later years, “ Oliver Cromwell” appearing as one of the 
communicators. 

It will thus be apparent that Mrs. K. knew enough to 
have the work take the form of impersonation, but her know- 
ledge and mental habits do not apparently explain the details 
as easily as a larger knowledge in normal life would make 
plausible. Mr. K.’s knowledge was so slight, in fact prac- 
tically nothing, that he could not have influenced the con- 
tents of the writing in any material way from casual conver- 
sations. If we explain the product by the subconscious 
knowledge of Mrs. K., it will be with the qualification that 
the nérmal knowledge and prejudices are not clearly indi- 
cated in the result. I have no doubt that subconscious color- 
ing is present and perhaps to a large extent. The coinci- 
dences with the teaching of other cases is not materially im- 
portant enough to attach great weight to it. But it is not nec- 
essary to decide the merits of the case in respect of either 
spirits or subconscious work. ‘The primary point is that the 
impersonation of spirits comes from a normal and honest per- 
son not trying to deceive any one without involving herself in 
it. If spirits are concerned with it at all they must be merely 
as instigators and not as transmitters of anything like evi- 
dence or material adequately coincidental with other in- 
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stances of the same kind. The presumption will always be 
that it is secondary personality or subconscious, these being 
one and the same thing, no matter how difficult it may be to 
make this hypothesis square with some of the facts. Our ig- 
norance of what may have casually come to the mind of Mrs. 
K. and have been forgotten deprives us of any assurance that 
even a part of it is supernormal. In other words we do not 
know positively what the source of the messages is, tho hav- 
ing to recognize first that the presumption is for a subcon- 
scious one. 

The following letters explain themselves for the most 
part. They give the history of the phenomena reported in 
the detailed notes. These notes, of course, represent but a 
part of what occurred, but being detailed they deserve pre- 
servation, and derive their interest from this history regard- 
ing them.—Editor. 





Oct. 5, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir: 
At Mrs. K ’s request I am making reply to your letter 


of 3 inst. For, altho all we have obtained from the “ other side ” 
that is worth while came thro her mediumship—automatic writ- 
ing—my notes seem to qualify me in her mind to give a compre- 
hensive view of our experience. Possibly it is not such in kind as 
will interest you; for, to one familiar as you doubtless are with 
extraordinary psychic phenomena, whatever we have to offer may 
appear trivial. To us, with no or little experience outside our 
family circle, it looms large, I assure you, with importance, even 
at the end of twenty years and is still unequaled by anything 
we have read or heard of in the way of instruction relative to 
conditions on the other side. I found one exception in a recent 
article of yours in the Scrap Book, wherein you attribute certain 
irregular, eccentric manifestations to maniacal spirits. That is 
a new idea and an instructive one: has the ring of probability. 
Very much of that which is published and is popularly accep- 
table, I know—better perhaps to say I believe, is erroneous and 
untrustworthy. It is certainly at variance with information re- 
ceived by us and which appears far more probable. But, I am 
anticipating. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, one winter’s evening in 1888, 
while calling on a neighbor, Mrs. K. was shown a planchette the 
first she had ever seen, and invited to join the neighbor in placing 
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hands upon it to see if they could “ make the thing go.” Trials 
by the neighbor and a friend of hers, theretofore, had been fail- 
ures. To their surprise and delight, it soon began to move, 
and in a short while was writing answers to questions. Mrs. K.’s 
account of her experience awakened my interest, and more pro- 
found amazement I never felt than on a subsequent occasion 
when I first saw planchette moved by unseen influence and con- 
trolled by unquestionable intelligence. It was plied with ques- 
tions relative to things mundane as well as spiritual, the answers 
coming with about one half the speed of ordinary handwriting, 
astounding us in the scope of knowledge of things theretofore 
unknown and unknowable by ordinary means of human know- 
ledge. Ata sitting one afternoon, Mrs. K. suddenly withdrew her 
hand from planchette saying: “ Give me a pencil” (first showing 
of impressionalism) “I believe I can write with it better than 
with this.” Upon taking the pencil, her hand at once flew along 
writing rapidly, as fast or faster on that first attempt than she 
could write herself. Thereafter planchette was thrown aside, 
and, for a period of three or four years, we were entertained and 
instructed daily by means of the wonderful writing. Our little 
circle was made up of our neighbor and his wife and Mrs. K. and 
myself, and knowledge of the matter made known to no one. 
It may be pertinent to say that, in my youth I was educated for 
the Church, but, at the end of a six years’ course, I fled the sem- 
inary and abandoned the purpose just before time for holy orders. 
In me was soon exemplified aut Roma aut nihil; I quickly be- 
came an agnostic, abandoned everything of all I had believed 
and had been taught theretofore. To one in my state of mind, 
you may imagine the eagerness with which I questioned the 
intelligence controlling the pencil and the character of the ques- 
tions. The replies were like rain to a parched plain, and drinking 
in this soul-satisfying knowledge, the dead within me awakened 
to new life: it was a resurrection into the amazing light of a new 
revelation! Such uplift as I felt in those days no tongue can 
tell, no pen describe. 

The writing was, in the main, controlled by an intelligence 
asserting himself to be my guide (the leading one of six I was 
informed I had) tho the guide of the neighbor and Mrs.K.’s 
brother and my father (both on the other side) and a few others, 
also, wrote for us. They were all, however, far inferior to the 
leader, who announced himself to be the spirit of Oliver Crom- 
well, an inhabitant of the 6th sphere and whose avowed purpose 
was to make amends, thro me, for the “ wrongs done to the people 
from which I sprang while he was in the flesh.” His words, 
his counsel, advice and instruction were always tinctured with 
piety, morality and deep religiousness; but he scorned fortune- 
telling or anything smacking of it and had little patience for 
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mere “test seeking.” Mrs. K.’s impressionalism was quite as 
wonderful as her writing. To illustrate: often, while otherwise 
occupied, she would turn from it and say: “‘ They want me to 
sit for the writing,’ and, upon taking a pencil, there was the 
influence, ready on the instant, with something he wished to say. 
We obtained during those years stacks and stacks of writing, 
most of it of general interest, a great portion of it relative to 
personal and domestic matters. Then, some of his promises and 
predictions failed at a critical time in our lives, and we dropt 
the writing except at long intervals and finally altogether. Mrs. 
K. resisted the impression to sit for the writing and often had 
a hard struggle to throw it off. At times, when at her table 
writing a letter, repeated attempts would be made to regain 
control of her hand. So matters went on till our children, three 
boys, were youths of seven to eighteen, when they, too, began 
to show mediumistic qualities: clairvoyance, clairaudience and 
automatic writing. Later they have been controlled wholly. I 
took little notice of these accomplishments at first, but, as the 
gifts developed, I sat with them. Imagine my surprise and 
chagrin when they both saw and described my “ guide,” the 
quondam Oliver as in verity an old, grey headed monk, a bishop 
of the Roman church! Furthermore, so repulsive did he appear 
to their sensitiveness that, always upon his appearance, they 
would exclaim : “ Oh, pa, I don’t like him, I can’t bear him!” and 
similar expressions of displeasure. At one time, they would see 
him in the brown habit of his order, again in breeches, girt coat 
and cone-crowned hat of the puritans with sword at his side. 
A number of Indians, attracted by the Indian collection of the 
boys, were appealed to to drive away the offensive Jekyll & Hyde 
spirit, and vigorously they pitched into him with arrows and tom- 
ahawks. Sometimes, at first, he grappled with them in hand to 
hand encounter, but generally got the worst of it. It was re- 
markable that, at times, arrows shot at him would deflect from a 
straight course upon nearing his body and dodge around him! 
But usually they went true and sent him off on the run. When, 
after many combats, he failed to put in an appearance, two nuns 
appeared, as we suspected and as the Indians told us, to spy on 
our proceedings, till the Indians, bless their honest hearts, drove 
them, too, away. The explanation given by the Indians of the 
double-faced spirit is that, being desirous that I become a priest 
and holding great expectations upon it, he became enraged in his 
disappointment when I abandoned it, and assumed a false char- 
acter to attract my attention and confidence for the purpose of 
vengeance. If this is true, and how can one doubt the gifted 
eyes of one’s own devoted children, what enormity does it assume 
when one recalls the attitude held by him in the past! Why his 
expressed hatred of everything popish was truly Cromwellian! 
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On one occasion, early in the writing, he told me the best thing I 
had ever done, my most praiseworthy act, was leaving the Cath- 
olic church! Other clairvoyants have subsequently confirmed 
the observation of the boys, but add that, while bigoted and nar- 
row, he is, nevertheless, a wise old spirit, on the other side from 
the days of the Inquisition and that the instruction imparted by 
him relative to the other side is true and trustworthy. Lately he 
is troubling us hardly at all, and we hope we have shaken him off 
for good. The boys are developing at their sittings, our family 
circle sometimes joined by a neighbor, four of whose household 
are mediumistic. 

These are the facts that awakened anxiety in Mrs. K. for the 
boys, aided not a little by the reading of a volume entitled, Demon 
Possession, which doubtless you’ve seen. If you can assure her 
it would be a kindness. A word from a man of your experience 
and eminence will go farther than a volume from others. 

Should you be in this city or should you consider it worth while 
to make us a visit to witness for yourself the manifestations, 
we would be most pleased to see you. Iam sure the information 
we have received and above referred to, what we have preserved 


of it, would interest you; but it is much too lengthy to include 
here. 





Very truly yours, 


i, er 


Dec. 6, 1907. 
Dear Doctor: 

Yours of yesterday at hand. It was not my intention to con- 
vey the impression that Hodgson or Phinuit or any other iden- 
tified spirit had been here influencing the automatic writing. | 
intended to state only that names were given, not as signatures, 
but as exercises in the writing. The name Hodgson has been 
written many times and very plainly, and always in the writing 
of that one who writes slowly, painstakingly and clearly. But 
other names have appeared in the exercises of this one, viz., 
“Laurance, Lancaster,” and the town name, “ Shrewsbury,” if I 
remember right—I am writing at the office. In copying the writ- 
ing I designate this one, Unknown No.1. The other, I designate, 
Unknown No. 2. The latter has written pages of what looks like 
a name but which I cannot make out. None of the writing of this 
one is plain nor even legible; but in one or two instances, I could 
make Phinuit out of it, so I thought at least. But I am by no 
means certain about that. He writes upon his own pencil-rulings 
across the page, very rapidly and with a nervous movement and 
consequently, illegibly. However, when making lines of capital 
ietters in exercises, he writes them very plainly. Possibly, he 
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may, in time, do better. Mrs. K. says the way they affect her in 
writing is quite opposite, the one to the other. 
Yours truly, 


j.D.x ' 





Feb. 4, 1908. 
Dear Doctor Hyslop, 

At a recent sitting Mrs. K. saw mountains, very high, here and 
there pine-like trees and felt very plainly a hand laid upon her 
brow. The boys immediately perceived first the hand, then the 
arm and directly the form of a woman standing at Mrs. K.’s side, 
light complexioned and fair-haired. 

Sometime ago and before Mrs. K. had read anything of your 
father’s method of holding his pen between the first and second 
fingers, she was frequently impressed when the writing was slow 
and seemingly difficult, to place her pencil between the first and 
second finger. Upon so placing it, the writing at once improved 
and went on better. Another thing: her hand insisted on slipping 
down so near the pencil point as to touch the paper, a position she 
never takes in writing. 

Of the two unknowns controlling the writing of late, desig- 
nated No. 1 and No. 2, the former has discontinued for a few 
weeks past. The third control, the one signing G. P. and who 
began to control about the time of your last visit here, makes ex- 
planation, saying that No. 1 has abandoned the writing for a 
period of six months or so for the purpose of developing some 
other thing which he wishes to work up. G. P. is the best writing 
control of recent times, a good second to “ Pluto,” as he designates 
“Oliver”. Mrs. K. has asked him to give his name, but, after 
some reluctance, he has gone no farther than “ George.” He is 
very bright and most entertainingly informal. 

Mrs. K. has been so occupied with company and sundry mat- 
ters that she has had little time for writing. She hopes to do bet- 
ter soon. 


The foregoing is sent, not for any evidential value, but for its 
possible personal interest. 


Yours truly, 
J. DK 





(How many spheres?) 


Seven. Short degrees from the lowest to the highest, which is 
perfection. 


(How many grades?) 
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Three in each Sphere. Entrance made to third grade. Prog- 
ress toward first from which advance is made again to third grade 
next class. 

(How far apart are the spheres?) 

Millions of miles. The highest are placed above lower, each 
in regular order. 

(Are these spheres well defined places, like our earth here?) 

More wonderful than your question would suggest to answer. 
You must not think they are worlds of material like the one you 
now occupy nor are they simply states. 

(Do spirits experience sensation of heat and cold, wet, dry, 
etc. ?) 

Yes, just as you do. I mean, when on earth we sense heat and 
cold. In our spirit home it is always warm. 

(Is the clothing worn by spirits for any practical purpose ?) 

Most‘assuredly. What else is it for? Do you think the fool- 
ish mock modesty of mortals would here find favor? 

(What is the manner of a spirit promotion from one sphere to 
another?) 

Most unexpected and sudden. Often when most discouraged 
we hear the welcome “ Come up higher.” 

(What does one first behold after death?) 
What the eyes close on in death are the first scenes in spirit 
life. 

(Is the spirit when passing over met first of all by its guide?) 

No. The nearest and dearest friends usually meet them. The 
guide is there, but can you imagine a more unpleasant condition 
than to pass over and be met by a stranger? Few people ever 
know their guide. 

(Is there buying and selling in spirit life?) 

Yes, after the fashion of earth, but not in higher spheres. 

(Do they accumulate wealth ?) 

No. It is only for amusement. 

(Is matter eternal ?) 

Indestructible, indescribable, eternal. 

(Is there any color in abstract?) 

No. 

(Is the accepted theory of color correct?) 

Nearly so. 

(How does the same surface change color in dyeing?) 

3y absorbing particles of the dye. 

(What do you think of Henry George’s land theory ?) 

It is too much theory to ever become practical. 

(What do you think of Communism ?) 

Generally, I should not advise it. In some localities, how- 
ever, it would be admirable. 

(Who are the guides of the colored people?) 
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Spirits of colored people in our world. 

(What do you think of miscegenation ?) 

Wrong. 

(Do evil spirits ever take possession of animals or birds or in- 
sects to annoy us?) 

Not that I know of, yet some insects are made to annoy. 

(Are whirlwinds and tempests ever the work of evil spirits?) 

No, they are the result of irregularities of nature. 

(At what time is guide appointed? At birth, or later?) 

Generally, the mental condition of the parents determines that. 
The child of more intelligent parents will sooner awaken to con- 
sciousness and require a guide. 

(Is the guide, then, appointed at the time consciousness 
awakens?) 

When the child awakens to consciousness ; in other words, be- 
gins to understand; yet, I have seen guides appointed at the birth 
of a child. Such children always make remarkable men in some 
particular. 

(How is it that great men are born of humble or ignorant 
parents?) 

I made my statement last in regard to children born of or- 
dinary parents, but doctor, no talented man was ever born of 
an inferior mother. She may have been poor, and undeveloped, 
yet the superior qualities were there, latent perhaps in that 
mother :—She transmitted them to her seemingly obscure babe. 

(Then guides are not often appointed at birth?) 

Children born of any parents, talented or obscure, do not 
have guides appointed immediately upon birth, unless, as I wrote, 
they are intended for some great work. 

(Then, the station or grade of the guide has a determining in- 
fluence on the intellectual ability or attainments of the ward?) 

Yes, all you can imagine. 

(Is it fair to infer that a man’s guide is of high order because 
in this world he is great or famous?) 

No, not always. 

(Were the guides of Whittier and Longfellow of high order?) 

They were. 

(Was the guide of Martin Luther high ?) 

Yes, very, for that age. 

(Who was your guide?) 

Mark, of the Bible. 

(Did you know anything of Spiritualism in the flesh?) 

No, I was a puritan teacher. Many things which I then 
looked upon as sin, here I see were only my own misguided 
ideas. 

(Were you not, therefore, surprised to find it all so, different 
upon going over?) 
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Yes, I was first shocked, then indescribably relieved and happy 
beyond conception of mortal man. 

(Is it usual for spirits to surround a deathbed ?) 

Yes. 

(For what purpose?) 

To welcome the spirit ; to guide and instruct it. 

(From your standpoint now, what would you say should be 
the chief purpose or principal object of a man’s life?) 

Do all the good you can. Get all the knowledge you can and 
keep yourself pure. 

(Is all knowledge obtained here of value there?) 

All knowledge of good and of the great hereafter. 

(Must they learn to read and write who die ignorant of them?) 

Yes. 

(Is there no such thing as a spirit remaining ignorant of read- 
ing and writing in spirit world?) 

Yes, in first sphere and in second sphere, third grade. 

(May not a guide in lower sphere, because well disposed and 
progressive, be a good guide, lacking only in advantages of 
study, experience and discipline?) 

Yes. 

(In case a married couple have several or different guides may 
not one be influenced by one or more of the higher and well dis- 
posed and the other by the lower and evil disposed ?) 

Yes. 

(Do the spirits of husband and wife keep together over there 
after passing hence?) 

If they were well mated, generally as high as the third or 
fourth spheres they keep together; after that, one or the other 
advances faster. 

(Should we put any confidence in the communications of sec- 
ond sphere spirits ?) 

Not implicit. 

(Any in those of third?) ‘ 

Knowledge is more perfect than in the second. 

(Do you like to have us ask test questions ?) 

We have higher things to occupy our time. If you have not, 
don’t bother the ones who wish instruction. 

(Do you see the spirit of my father often?) 

Yes, when he is here. 

(If he wishes to speak of anything will you communicate it 
to me for him ?) 

He will develop faster to help himself. 

(Is the guide the same for each of persons designed for one 
another in marriage?) 

Tem « 

(For those not designed for each other ?) 
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No. 

(Give character of questions we should ask?) 

Ask such questions as pertain to heavenly truths. Let com- 
mon sense be the basis of your questions. 

(How happens it that you are here to write the moment we 
sit down to it?) 

secause I am generally near you. 

(Is your abode near where we are?) 

Where I can watch over you. 

(Do you understand music?) 

No, but I like to hear it. 

(Can you explain how sounds produced by a physical, me- 
chanical instrument can affect your spiritual bodies so as to be 
heard ?) 

Particles aerial are displaced causing thereby vibrations which 
are immediately perceived by spirits. Let all such questions, 
unless very necessary, wait till later. 

(Can spirits affect or direct thoughts of mortals?) 

Yes. 

(Are good thoughts then, suggested by good spirits ?) 

Yes. 

(Then, are bad ones from bad?) 

No. Not always. 

(Why do you fail to express names, etc., so greatly?) 

For a period of about 200 years I have never once tried to 
communicate or to associate with mortals only as I watched over 
you. 

(Do you like to have us ask who is this one’s guide and who is 
that one’s, etc. ?) 

I do not care for a few such questions but too many do you 
no good. If you knew how repugnant tests were to me,—any- 
way, the person who will not believe without so many tests 
would not with them. 

(Are other spirits here to be instructed while you instruct us?) 

Yes. Ihave given you instruction which was as new to them 
as it was to you. 

(Are there “ evil spirits ”’?) 

Certainly. 

(Who are they?) 

They are the spirits of wicked persons who died in sin and 
have never repented. 

(Are there many such?) 
Legions. 

(In what sphere are they?) 
First. 

(Never in any other?) 

No. 
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(Do any of them ever repent? Become better and progress 
higher ?) 

Some do. 

(Do they offend God by sinning there as they did here?) 

Punishments are more severe for sins committed after death. 

(Do evil spirits affect or interfere with mortals?) 

Yes. 

(What is the character of such interference?) 

Insanity ; lusts of the flesh. 

(Is the place of Christian ministers generally good in the other 
world?) 

No. 

(In what sphere are they, mostly ?) 

All are not selfish or sinful men. 

(Are the spirits of Catholic priests any better off there?) 

No. 

(Any worse?) 

Yes. 

(For what reason, chiefly 7) 

Adultery. 

(Do you distinguish between adultery and fornication ?) 

No. 

(Then, our distinction is arbitrary ?) 

Yes. 

(Are the consequences the same to sinners whether the act be 
between single or married ?) 

Yes. 

(Are you decidedly sure that adultery is a greater sin than 
murder ?) 

Yes. 


(1 infer now from what you say that there is no sin on the 
face of the earth which so affects or damages the prospects in the 
next world as does impurity.) 

That is the truth. 

(Does not the christian who lives as he believes and believes 
according to his highest instructions and knowledge, receive in 
the next world the reward of his conscientious life?) 

Yes. A man true to his inner consciousness in the body will 
easily comprehend and master the great truths of the hereafter. 

(What do you think of money getting? Is the Biblical view 
of the rich man correct ?) 

The rich man becomes avaricious and hard hearted. Money 
in itself is not hurtful. 

(Before the advent of spiritualism did mortals have guides as 
now ?) 

Yes. 

(Did they influence mortals then?) 
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Yes. 

(How ?) 

By dreams and visions. 

(Is there any other than the subjective effect of prayer?) 


The prayer which comes from the heart has a purifying effect 
upon the prayer. 


(Does God answer prayer?) 

Not directly. I will resume that subject later. 

(Do spirits having attained a certain sphere or grade ever 
retrograde and fall lower?) 

Yes. Some spirits must moan, for moans make the negligent 
more careful. Moans come from repentant spirits who have 
fallen through their conceit and carelessness. All spheres but 
Seventh may retrograde; in the Seventh, there can be no sin, 
for there is perfection. 

(How do evil spirits get to control or influence some people?) 

Same trouble many have on account of low sphere of the 
guide. Men’s concubines have ruined more souls than any or all 
other sins combined. Bastards, always having a very low order 
of guides. 

(Is it so that the higher one’s guide is the farther and more 
correctly such guide can see into the future ?) 

Yes. 

(Did I understand you to say that all our sins come from 
within, or are they also suggested by evil spirits ?) 

Most small sins and shortcomings are from within. If an evil 
spirit cannot get possesion of a man we cannot prevent it making 
evil suggestions, for example: You have a child, you love it: 
itis your duty to protect it, even if for no other reason. The child 
comes in contact with a bad child. You can easily say, “ Come, 
you must not go with nor like that bad child.” So far, your 
task was an easy one. But now comes the time to exercise care, 
oftentimes great caution, for the evil child likes your child and. 
feeling piqued that you will not countenance its faults, it is 
constantly about, trying to influence your child; maybe, only a 
word, yet, that word awakens more of evil in your child than you 
have ever seen in it before. 

(Are the spirits of animals and birds there—the spirits of 
those previously existing here?) 

Yes, the lower orders of animals are in the lower spheres. 

(What do you think of Darwin’s origin of species ?) 

Much theory, some facts. All such investigators are inclined 
to investigate and imagine more than they can possibly ever find 
ground or proofs for. 

(What of his origin of man?) 

Not true. 








anything over there?) 
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(Do accomplishments and knowledge acquired here count for 


Yes. 

(Is Job a fictitious character?) 

Yes. 

(Is King Solomon?) 

No. 

(Is Daniel?) 

No. 

(Was Christ crucified ?) 

Yes, Christ was crucified. 

(To what sphere did Christ go,—the seventh?) 

I don’t know. He was nearly perfect, but not divine. 
(Was his reappearance after death after the manner of spirit 





materialization ?) 


No. 

(Can you explain how, then?) 

You cannot understand it yet nor comprehend it. 

(In what sphere is Plato?) 

In the Sixth. 

(In what grade,—in yours?) 

In the second, the next above. 

(In what sphere is Shakespeare?) 

In the Sixth, the third grade. 

(Do you measure time there by years, etc. ?) 

Yes. 

(Is the sun in sight there?) 

Yes. 

(Then it rises and sets, and the moon, too?) 

Yes; as here, it seems to rise and set. 

(Is it dark there between sunset and sunrise?) 

No. 

(Whence is the light ?) 

From the sun. Light is reflected from the other planets. 
(Do you have houses there?) 

Yes, too beautiful for description. 

(Do our guides prepare homes for us?) 

They assist. Your deeds, good or bad, decide where and what. 
(In the first sphere are dwellings as good as ours here on 


earth ?) 


Worse. 

(Are all in first sphere very unhappy ?) 

There are three grades and they vary as the grades. 

(Are those in third grade of first sphere very miserable?) 
Beyond mortal comprehension. 

(What is the principal feature of this misery ?) 

Groaning anguish over sins which were the blackest possible. 
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(Is there any happiness in the first grade of first sphere?) 
Not very—but there has been an awakening. They see the 


errors which caused their degradation. 





(Where is the spirit of Henry VIII of England?) 
In the First Sphere. 

(What grade?) 

Third. 

(Then he is an evil spirit, is he?) 

Yes. 

(Does he show any tendency to improve?) 

No. 

(In what sphere is Pius IX?) 

First. 

(What grade?) 

Third. 

(Do you consider him to have been so bad a man?) 
Yes. 

(In what is Queen Elizabeth of England?) 

In First Sphere. 

(What grade?) 

Third. 

(Any improvement?) 

No. 

(Does Burns feel regret over his poetry ?) 

Yes. 

(Does Byron?) 

No. 

(In what sphere is Milton?) 

In Sixth. 

(What grade?) 

Second. 

(Are there fewer in number the higher you go in spheres ?) 
Yes. 

(Do you know the spirit of any pope higher than the first 


sphere ?) 








Yes. 

(Than second ?) 

Yes. 

(Any as high as sixth?) 
Yes. 

(Any in seventh?) 

No. , 
(Can you give name of any pope in sixth sphere?) 
Leo II. 

(What grade?) 

Third. 

(Did he die before you did?) 
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Yes. 

(Where did he begin?) 

In the First Sphere. 

(What is the chief feature of Pope Pius IX damaging his wel- 
fare?) 

Self aggrandizement. 

(What is the best feature of Leo II?) 

Helping others. 

(In what sphere are the spirits mainly of the Indians of Amer- 
ica?) 

In the Second. 

(Are they disposed to make progress ?) 

Some do. 

(Where is Mary, Queen of Scots ?) 

In Second Sphere. 

(What grade?) 

Third. 

(Where is Martin Luther?) 

In the Sixth. 

(What Grade?) 

Third. 

(Where is Rob. Burns?) 

In the First. 

(What grade?) 

Second. 

(Does he show inprovement ?) 

Yes. 

(Where is Lord Byron?) 

In the First. 

(What grade?) 

Third. 

(What was the worst feature of Byron’s life?) 

Adultery. 

(Of Burns’ ?) 

Lusts of eating and drinking. 

(Do you have to stop your instruction here at times to explain 
or make clear something to the spirits about, or attracted here?) 

Yes, and it keeps me on the alert. Those Second Sphere spir- 
its are sometimes very obtuse. 

(May not evil spirits be in the number of those hereabouts and 
stay to do us injury ?) 

We would not let them stay here,—they know better than to 
come. 

(How would you prevent it?) 

That’s easy enough. Evil spirits are all cowards. 

(Do spirits in first sphere plead excuse of ignorance?) 

In the Second Grade; also, in the First, but not in the Third. 
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There we see no excuses. An excuse is always a good sign, for 
until they realize their faults they only curse and complain. 


(Are some substances more difficult than others for spirits 
to pass through?) 


Yes; metals. 

(Are some gases also difficult and obnoxious ?) 

Yes. I do not know of any that can be called pleasant. 

(Can you spirits eat or drink or partake of what we have pre- 
pared on our tables?) 

Yes, in a spiritual way. For example, I see a pudding at 
your house and I will one like it in spiritual form which I can 
taste, but in which I am often mistaken. 

(What do you think of cup tossing, card reading, palmistry, 
etc. ?) 


I do not think about them. They are only tricks well con- 
cealed. 

(What do you think of Christianity, generally ?) 

Land and sea are hourly the scenes of this hideous mockery. 
Now the so-called advent season is at hand. Do not, I implore 


you, offend your God by calling this man Christ co-equal with 
Him who is the only Supreme Being. 


(What do you think of Free Masonry.) 
Good in it; also bad. 


(What do you think of the Prohibition question ?) 


I think it is one of the best social reforms. Politically it is 
a dead issue. 


(What do you think of Mormonism?) 

It is rotten to the core. It is the most frightful blot in the 
history of to-day. 

(What do you think of the labor question?) 


It rose from causes well known to all of us. The result will 
be a great political war. 


(What do you think of civil service reform ?) 

Nothing better: But parties are after the spoils; not men 
who would conscientiously do their work. 

(What do you think of mind cure or mental. healing?) 

It is possible to cure many diseases, principally nervous, in 
that way. It has more of nonsense than anything I can recall. 

(Why do they require a dark room for spirit manifestations ?) 

The room need not be perfectly dark, dark enough to see. In 
a light room you could not distinguish a spirit. 

(Are the spirits of idiots intelligent there?) 

Yes, they commence as little babies. 

(Is reason restored to the insane there?) 

Certainly. 


(Is the future of mortals known to you spirits there?) 
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Yes. Not clearly in the Second Sphere; more clearly in each 
higher sphere. 

(Did I understand you to say that there were the spirits of 
birds and animals there?) 

Yes, all kinds of domestic animals. How could any abode 
be home-like without them? 

(How is restitution made by those repentant on the other 
side for defrauding or stealing in this life?) 

By giving to them or to their family some equivalent for 
property stolen or taken; an idea, for example, of an invention 
which would be worth money or for fifty ways of making money, 
or, perhaps, some spiritual gift. 


PREMONITION. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodg- 
son and its unique interest lies in the association of a pre- 
monitory with a coincidental experience, each by different 
persons. Students may differ in regard to the possible explana- 
tion of them, but there seems not to have been good reason 
to suspect expectation or anxiety in either instance. In any 
case, the explanation of the two incidents would have to be 
divided on any other than a spiritistic hypothesis. The pre- 
monition could not be explained by any known telepathy and 
the coincidental apparition could not be explained by any but 
one cause that would account for the premonition.—Editor. 

R. B. West, M. D., State Chemist, Fair Street. 


Guilford, Conn., April 23, 1901. 

I venture to report an experience which has recently been 
communicated to me. 

The death of Miss Eliza J. Emack occurred at Morris Cove 
near New Haven, Conn., Friday, April fifth at forty-five minutes 
after nine P.M. The cause of death being intestinal hemorrhage 
from typhoid fever. The case was attended by Dr. Holbrook of 
East Haven. I was called in consultation at the outset of the 
disease, having previously treated other members of the family 
who live in North Madison, Conn. 

Until seven P. M. Friday, at which time the hemorrhage 
occurred, the case looked favorable. During the night of Thurs- 
day, April fourth, my father, a man eighty years of age, dreamed 
that he saw the patient covered with blood. A fact which he 
mentioned to my mother in the morning. 

Mrs. George Emack, mother of the young woman who died, 
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states that she retired before nine Friday evening at her home 
in North Madison. She could not readily fall asleep and looking 
up saw what appeared to be her daughter standing at the foot of 
the bed. She seemed to be in pain and said, “ Mama, Mama, Oh! 
Oh!” In a moment the apparition vanished. Mrs. Emack in- 
forms me that this occurred probably not later than thirty min- 
utes after nine. At which time the daughter was breathing. 
REDFIELD B. WEST, M. D. 


R. B. West, M. D., State Chemist, Fair Street. 


Guilford, Conn., May 18, 1901. 
Richard Hodgson, LL. D., 


Dear sir: 


Dr. Holbrook informed me by telephone at midnight Friday, 
April 5th, of the death of Miss Emack. I saw Mrs. Emack the 
following morning and imparted to her the news of her daughter’s 
death. It was then that she told me of the apparition which she 
had seen soon after nine of the preceding night. She said “I 
knew that there was bad news for she came to me and looked 
over the foot of the bed and called to me.” As previously re- 
ported. Mrs. Emack states that she mentioned the experience 
of Friday night to her sons who live at her home in North Madi- 
son but not until after she knew of the death. She visited friends 
in North Madison Friday and they remarked that she appeared to 
be suffering from a considerable amount of mental depression. 
She said to them that she dreaded going home as she was feeling 
so gloomy as though something was about to happen. But she 
had received tidings that morning that there was some improve- 
ment in the condition of her daughter. The family referred to 
was that of Edgar Johnson. 

My father and mother were acquainted with Miss Emack, 
they having met her perhaps five or six times during the past 
four years. They knew that she was ill with typhoid fever. I 
do not think that my father was apprehensive of any especial 
danger from hemorrhage in typhoid fever. I am quite sure 
that I mentioned no particulars within his hearing as he was at 
that time confined to his room on account ofa rheumatic trouble. 

Sincerely, 


REDFIELD B. WEST. 


Guilford, Conn., May 3d, 1901. 
Richard Hodgson, LL. D., 


Dear Sir: 
Inclosed please find corroborative evidence regarding the 
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strange occurrences connected with the death of Miss Emack on 
the evening of Friday, April 5th, an account of which I sent to 
you recently. 

Yours very truly, 


REDFIELD B. WEST. 


Guilford, Conn., April 29th, 1901. 
In the night of Thursday, April 4th, I had a dream in which 
I saw Miss Emack covered with blood. I should think there 
must have been a quart on her. She seemed to be in her bed 
at the time. B. C. WEST. 


My husband, Mr. West told me of this dream in the morning, 
on Friday morning, April 5th. MRS. B. C. WEST. 


May the Ist, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 

The form of my daughter Eliza which appeared unto me a 
Good Friday night was about 9 o’clock or half past, and the 
words which she said were “ Ma, ma, ma” and then she disap- 
peared and said “ Oh dear.” MRS. GEO. EMACK. 


PREMONITORY DREAM. 


The following premonitory dream is from the collection 
of Dr. Hodgson. The original narrative is in our possession 
and is corroborated by the witnesses whose statements ac- 
company the account and they were made in response to di- 
rect inquiries by. Dr. Hodgson. ‘Taken by itself it could be 
treated as a coincidence merely, but it represents a type, and 
the point of interest lies in the good health of the father at 
the time, a fact which would not justify the dream to expec- 
tation or anxiety in that regard.—Editor. 


Geo. M. Macklin, M. D., Physician and Surgeon. 
Waterman, III. 
[Rec’d with letter of Dec. 3, 1898] 
May I relate the following dream: 

I thought in my dream that I was in my father’s house. (He 
lived in this village.) I looked out of the door and saw the vil- 
lage undertaker coming down the street with his hearse. I told 
my father what I saw and he hastily bid me shut the door while 
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he at the same time fled to an adjoining room. He held the 
door of this room slightly open and made inquiries of me as to 
the whereabouts of the hearse. As it drew near the house it 
turned to the other side of the street, stopped at a house and the 
undertaker seemed to be making enquiries about something. 
I told my father that it had gone to the other side of the street 
and he seemed relieved. Just then I happened to glance at the 
chair usually occupied by my father and I saw a coffin in it con- 
taining the dead body of a sister who died in 1864. 

When the hearse started again and began to turn to our side 
of the street I told my father. He was greatly agitated and 
bade me hold fast the door. The undertaker got down from the 
hearse, entered the yard, came up the steps and rapped at the 
door. In whispers and by signs my father commanded me to 
hold fast the door. After vainly endeavoring to effect an en- 
trance he went down the steps, climbed up on his hearse and went 
away. I looked over to my father’s chair. The coffin and body 
had disappeared. 

At the time of my dream my father was in the best of health. 
A few days later he was going down the steps mentioned above 
when he accidentally fell, sustaining some injury to the base of 
the brain which resulted in his death in a few days. In coming 
to the house the hearse took the same course that I saw in my 
dream. 

Respectfully, 
GEO. M. MACKLIN. 


Geo. M. Macklin, M. D., Physician and Surgeon. 


Waterman, IIl., Dec. 14, 1898. 
Dr. R. Hodgson, 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 7th inst. at hand. 

My father died two years ago to-day—Dec. 14, 1896. The 
dream occurred about one week previous to the date of his death. 

I related the dream to him the following day. He remarked 
that, as they (the undertaker and a man who goes with him to 
funerals to drive and whom I believe I did not mention in my 
previous letter, as I did not think it worth while) did not succeed 
in getting into the house the dream would not amount to any- 
thing. 

I related the dream to several persons among whom were 
Rev. C. A Highfield, Pres. Minister of this place, and Mr. F. E. 
Wirtz, the undertaker. My sister, Miss Mary J. Macklin, knew 
of the dream before my father died. She lives here and is en- 
gaged in the dry-goods business. 

Have never had any other experience of a like nature. 
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Am fifty-four years old and i.uve practised medicine in this 
village for twenty-five years. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEO. M. MACKLIN. 


F. E. Wirtz, dealer in Furniture. Undertaker. 
Waterman, I[Il., Dec. 15, 1898. 
This is to certify that Dr. Geo. M. Macklin told me of a 
dream that occurred two years ago in which I figured as under- 
taker. He told me of the dream before his father died. He was 
very much impressed by the dream and believed that his father 
would die. His death took place Dec. 14, 1896. 
Respectfully, 
F. E. WIRTZ. 


Waterman, IIl., Dec. 16th, 1898. 
This is to certify that I have known Dr. G. M. Macklin for 
eight years and that he told me the dream about his father a 
few days before his Father’s death. Dr. Macklin seemed very 
much impressed with the dream but did not believe his Father 
would recover. 
His Father died Dec. 14th, 1896, and the family asked me to 
conduct the funeral service. 
Respectfully, 
C. A. HIGHFIELD. 


Pastor, Pres. Church. 


Miss M. J. Macklin, dealer in Dry Goods, Notions, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Shoes. 


Waterman, IIl., Feb. 21st, 1899. 


Secretary S. P. R., 
Dear Sir: 


The dream of which my brother wrote you and which occurred 
just previous to the accident of my father which resulted in his 
death I well remember. It was related to me before the accident 
occurred and certainly you need have no doubt of the truthful- 
ness of the account. 


Yours truly, 
MARY J. MACKLIN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Dweller on the Threshold. By Robert Hichens. The Century 
Company, New York, 1911. 


I have not read this book. I do not intend to read it. I 
shall carefully avoid reading it. I should not be qualified to 
pass judgement upon it if I did read it. I know very little about 
novels and I propose to remain ignorant of them. Intelligent 
men cannot waste time on that sort of thing. Ficton is a fool’s 
paradise. I never read a novel until I was twenty eight years 
of age and have read very few since that time. Some of the best 
praised fiction I could not read after trying it. It may exemplify 
the qualities of art, but those are of secondary importance com- 
pared with the truth. I like facts better than fiction or art, and 
all people who expect to adjust their lives to reality must prefer 
fact to fiction. Any other course lands civilization in the moral 
madhouse. 

It is not the place of this Journal to review novels from 
the only point of view from which they can receive considera- 
tion and so I shall not review this book here. I shall only 
make it a text for a brief remark regarding fiction in general 
in comparison with science. 

The long period of the middle ages was occupied with the 
romance of religion. Men regarded the present life as carnal 
and not worth living. It was the future life that occupied all 
their interest and it determined all their poetry and the litera- 
ture of their imagination. Reality offered no paradise and men 
sought it in religious imagination. But physical science came 
to disturb the illusions in which men lived and to establish a 
conflict with religion. | Nothing henceforth was left to the 
imagination but the passions which materialism fostered and 
fiction has come to take the place of religion. The human 
mind still clings to the conceptions which religion taught it 
about reality, the material world, and these were that facts 
have no importance in life. Imagination and illusion are the 
only pleasures we can have. Our idealism is to escape the 
common duties and drudgeries of life and to dream about the 
passions that make a pigsty of the world. It is not truth, but 
art that is our God, and fiction is our bible. 

It has been this influence that determined the Century 
Magazine to publish this serial story that now has book form 
and the same principle rules all our light literature. The seri- 
ousness of fact is ignored because the great reading public will 
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find no satisfaction in the truth and always seeks governance 
and guidance in the imagination. 


Death Deferred. By Hereward Carrington. ‘The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, 1912. 


The title to this book might suggest to psychic researchers 
an interest for them. But the book has no relation to the 
question of the supernormal. It is more nearly connected with 
dietary ethics and practical questions. In speaking of it, there- 
fore, we are speaking of a book that will interest the ethical and 
the practical man. Psychic researchers, if cosmopolitan in their 
interests and sympathies will find it a most useful little book. 
It is one of the best Mr Carrington has written and just because 
it does not assay bold scientific heights. 

Mr. Carrington emphasizes the bad effects of the fear of death. 
It was to remove this that Lucretius defended his materialistic 
philosophy, and there can be no doubt that it causes more evil 
than the majority of men imagine or dream of. Longevity is 
what they desire and this book endeavors to point out how this 
may be effected. It is not for us to go into the merits of the 
book. We are concerned with scientific problems and the rela- 
tion of a future life to the removal of that fear. But we can 


commend the book to all that are interested in the problems 
discussed by it. 


La Survivance. Translation of Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Survival of 


Man” by Dr. H. Bourbon, with a Preface by Dr. J. Maxwell. 
Felix Alcan, Paris, 1912. 


This is a translation into French of the work of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, as the title indicates. American readers of the book 
will recognize it at once and we need not discuss its contents. 
Nor can we say anything of the merits of the translation. That 
is a matter for other readers. The chief point of interest is the 
evident interest which is thus shown by the French in the work 
of psychical research. It is evident that the spiritistic intepre- 
tation of the phenomena is growing in strength and the older 
theories supposed to rival it are dying a natural death. It will 
not be long until the scientific world will get its courage. This 
world ‘helps in that direction, in as much as it gives wider 
notice and signifies wider interest in the problem. 











